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THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, AUTHOR OF ‘* EAST LYNNE.” 
: — 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE INFIRMARY PUPIL. 


HE Reverend Mr. Elliot and his wife were seated one day in 
their home, a rural parsonage in one of the Midland counties, 
discussing plans and prospects for their numerous family. Mr. Elliot 
was the uncle of George Archer, who was his sister’s child; but that 
has nothing, just now, to do with the story. 

Though Mr. Elliot’s living was a good one, he had much difficulty 
in making both ends meet, for his family were growing up and his 
sons were expensive. The present discussion concerned Thomas, 
the eldest son. He had served an apprenticeship to the medical 
profession, and a plan was in agitation to place him for improvement 
under Mr. Dicks, an eminent surgeon attached to the infirmary at 
Nearford, the county town. 

Perhaps what had first given rise to the idea of placing him at 
Nearford was the fact that Mrs. Elliot had an aunt living there, who, 
they hoped, would give Tom a home for the period, which would 
be an economy: in Mr. Tom Elliot’s case, a very great economy, for 
he was of the fraternity denominated “fast.” Let it come from where 
it would, froin somewhere or from nowhere, Tom must spend. 

Mrs. Agatha Needham, a maiden lady, had lived in Nearford all 
her life, which was by no means a definite number of years, her own 
register saying forty-nine, and that of the church sixty-three. She 
possessed a very pretty property, had never shown herself backward in 
kindness and hospitality to her relations, and Mrs. Elliot had been 
encouraged to make the application as to Tom, intimating, what was 
really the truth, that should her aunt Agatha refuse her bold request 
they should be compelled to relinquish the placing Tom with Mr. 
Dicks, for the expense would be beyond their means. Mrs. Agatha’s 
reply had arrived, and Mr. and Mrs. Elliot were discussing it. 

She was very willing to receive Thomas, she wrote, provided he 
would undertake to observe certain conditions: that he would never 
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smoke, would never speak to her two maid-servants, except in her 
presence, and would always be in bed by half after ten, unless he was 
out with herself at a whist party. Let him promise this, and she 
would keep him, pay his laundress expenses, and allow him half-a- 
crown a week pocket money till his studies were over. 

Mr. Thomas Elliot was called into the presence of his parents, 
promised obedience to the rules, and vowed they were just what he 
should have laid down for himself. Whether Mr. Elliot quite 
believed him is doubtful, from the urgent cautions he pressed upon 
him not to offend Mrs. Agatha. When Tom was released he went 
into explosions of laughter, especially touching the half-crown a week. 
He arrived at Nearford: a dashing young man of twenty-one, 
showy in dress, free in manner, but the pink of quiet propriety in the 
presence of Mrs. Agatha; he speedily became popular in Nearford, 
and Mrs. Agatha grew intensely proud of him. 

“My dear Thomas,” she exclaimed to him one morning at break- 
fast, “what an extraordinary smell of tobacco-smoke pervades the 
house when you are in it.” 

“Tt does, ma’am ; it’s highly disagreeable. Nearly makes me sick, 
sometimes.” 

“ But what can it proceed from?” pursued Mrs. Agatha, sniffing 
very much over her muffin. ‘ You assure me you do not smoke ; 
you promised solemnly, you know.” 

“T smoke!” echoed Mr. Tom; “TI touch a filthy cigar! It comes 
from my clothes.” 

“ How does it get into them ?” wondered Mrs. Agatha. 

“They are such a set, aunt, at that infirmary—have cigars in their 
mouths from morning till night. Sometimes I can’t see across our 
dissecting-room for the smoke. Of course my clothes get impreg- 
nated with it.” 

“Dear me, Thomas, how sorry I am for you! But don’t talk 
about dissecting-rooms, if you please. The smell must also get into 
your eyes, and hair, and whiskers ! ” 

‘So it does, uncommon strong. But I douse my head in the big 
basin, in a morning, and that takes it off.” 

“The governors of the infirmary ought to be reported to the 
- Lord-lieutenant,” cried Mrs. Agatha, warmly. ‘I never heard of 
anything so shameful. How can they think of permitting the 
patients to smoke ?” 

“Tt’s not the patients, aunt,” returned Mr. Tom, smothering a 
grin. ‘What should bring them in the dissecting-room: unless 
ahem !—they are carried there ?” 

“Then is it the doctors ? ” 

“No: it’s the pupils.” 

“‘ Misguided youths,” ejaculated Mrs. Agatha. “And you, a 
clergyman’s son, have to associate with them! Never you learn 
smoking, my dear Thomas. But about this smell: I really do not 
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know what is to be done.- The maids commence coughing when- 
ever they enter your bed-room, for the fumes of smoke there, they 
tell me, are overpowering.” 

“Ah, I know they are. It’s where all my clothes hang.” 

“Suppose you were to get some lumps of camphor, and sew in 
your pockets?” suggested Mrs. Agatha, alighting on a bright idea. 
“If it keeps fevers from the frame, it may keep tobacco-smoke from 
clothes. Get sixpennyworth, Thomas.” 

“ T'll get a shilling’s worth,” said Tom. ‘Though I fear its pro- 
perties don’t reach smoke.” 

“Oh, Thomas, I forgot. Did you hear the noise in the house 
last night ?” 

“ Noise ?” responded Mr. Tom. 

“A noise on the stairs, like somebody bumping up them. It was 
just two o’clock, for I heard the clock strike. When Rachel came 
to dress me this morning, she said it must have been Minny, racing 
after the mice. But I never heard her make such a noise »efore. I 
hope it did not disturb you.” 

“ Not at all, aunt,” answered Tom, burying his face in his hand- 
kerchief : “I never woke till half an hour ago. Cats do make an 
awful noise sometimes. I’m off to the infirmary.” 

** And you have eaten no breakfast! I can’t think what the lad 
lives upon.” 

In the hall, as Mr. Thomas was dashing across it, he encountered 
the housemaid, a pretty girl with cherry cheeks. 

“Look here, sir,” she said. “See what we picked up this 
morning. If mistress had found it, instead of me and cook, what- 
ever would you have done ?” 

“* My latch-key ! I must have dropped it when I came in, in the 
night. But after a punch jollification, following on a tripe supper, 
one’s perceptive faculties are apt to be obscured. That’s a fact un- 
disputed in physics, Rachel, my dear.” And as Tom dropped the 
latch-key into his pocket, he acknowledged his obligation to the 
finder in a way of his own. 

“Now, Mr. Thomas,” remonstrated Rachel, “I have threatened 
fifty times that I’d tell missis of you, and now I will. You want to 
get me out of my place, sir, going on in this way.” 

“Do,” cried Tom, “go and tell her at once. And harkee, my 
dear, if you and cook get talking to the old lady about the smoke in 
my bed-room, I’ll shoot fhe first of you I come near. You should 
put the windows and door open.” 

Just as the incorrigible Tom walked off, Mrs. Agatha Needham 
opened the breakfast-room door, and down dropped the maid upon 
her hands and knees, and began rubbing away at the oilcloth. 

‘Rachel! was that my nephew talking to you?” 

“Mr. Thomas has gone out, ma’am.” 

“Yes. Who was he talking to before he went ?” 
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“ Talking to, ma’am? Oh, I remember; he asked about his 
umbrella. I think he must have left it at the infirmary, or at Mr. 
Dicks’s.” 

“ Asking a necessary question I will look over,” said Mrs. Agatha ; 
“but should he ever show a disposition to speak with you upon 
indifferent subjects, you will come straight off to me, and report him, 
Rachel ; for it is not allowed.” 

“Very well, ma’am.” 

From the above specimen of Mr. Tom Elliot, it may be wondered 
how he contrived to remain an inmate of Mrs. Agatha Needham’s, 
and continue in that lady’s good graces. It was a marvel to Tom 
himself, and he was wont to say in that favourite resort, the dissect- 
ing-room, that though he had got on the ancient maiden’s blind side, 
he had more trouble than enough to keep himself there. 

One day sundry of the infirmary pupils were assembled in” the 
above-mentioned choice retreat. The relics lying about were not 
very pleasant to look upon for an uninitiated eye, but it seemed that 
the young gentlemen engaged in the cheering business of studying 
these lopped branches did not find their occupation particularly 
disagreeable. A looker-on might have described them as being 
rather “jolly.” There were seven of them: four had short pipes in 
their mouths, and the three others cigars, and they were smoking 
away with all their might, Mr. Tom Elliot being amongst them, and 
some pewter pots of beer, which stood on the table in close contact 
with the—relics. 

** How did old Moss come out last night?” inquired one, with a 
shock head of very red hair, as he sat on a deal side-table, and 
kicked his feet against a neighbouring wall. “Old Moss” being a 
botanist, who was then giving lectures in the city which the infirmary 
pupils were expected to attend. 

** What’s the good of asking me?” responded Tom Elliot. “ Pass 
the pot, Jones.” 

“Td got a better engagement, and didn’t show,” resumed the 
first speaker. ‘‘ Were you not there either, Elliot ?” 

“JT just was there. And got jammed close to two of the loveliest 
girls I ever saw in my life. One of ’em is a prize. You are be- 
ginning that arm wrong, Davis.” 

“Teach your grandmother,” returned Mr. Davis. “I was prac- 
tising on arms when you were in your leading-strings.” 

“ Ellict needn’t talk. He'll never be any good; hasn’t got the 
knack of holding the knife.” 

“It’s because I don’t practice. I asked old What’s-his-name, the 
sexton of St. Luke’s, how much he’d charge for a subject.” 

“ How much did he say, Elliot? That fellow does more business 
than all the sextons of Nearford put together.” 

“‘ Because he is favoured by accidental circumstances,” interrupted 
Davis, who was somewhat older than the rest of the pupils, and 
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(though it is not of the slightest consequence to mention it, as it has 
nothing to do with the story) was a son of Mr. Davis, of Seaford. 
“St. Luke’s is a populous parish. I have seen on a Sunday as 
many as six funerals there; and the churchyard is snug and quiet, 
free from overlookers on a moonlight night. What did he ask you, 
Elliot? He’d clap it on to you, being a fresh one.” 

“No; I told him I was here. A young one, from one guinea to 
three ; a full-grown, from seven to ten.” 

“Did you strike a bargain? Who’s that at my sandwiches? 
Hand ’em over here.” 

‘No, I didn’t,” said Elliot. ‘The fact is, I don’t know how on 
earth to get it smuggled in, or where to hide it when it is in. If the 
old lady, or those two female slaveys came upon it in my bed-room 
some odd day—whew! they’d screech out blue murder. I should 
lose my quarters too.” 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do, Elliot, if you like,” cried a very young 
student, eagerly, Mr. Dobbs. “I'll go halves with you for a three- 
guinea one, and we can put it at my place, and you can come there 
and exercise. My landlady won’t care, if I give her a pint of gin at 
the bringing-in.” 

**T’ll see about it,” answered Elliot. ‘ Give us the pewter again.” 

“How Elliot dips into the beer to-day! One has no chance, 
drinking with him.” 

‘Send for some more,” was that gentleman’s rejoinder. “ This is 
dry work.” 

“ Much work you are doing!” 

“Well, you are at it, Jones, so don’t growl. I am more agreeably 
occupied ; recalling those lovely visions of last night.” 

“T say,” cried Davis, “‘ who were those girls Elliot’s raving about ! ” 

“Who’s to know? There were fifty girls in the room. Very 
likely they were the Thompsons.” 

“ Annihilate the Thompsons!” interrupted Elliot. ‘The one's 
cross-eyed, and the other’s sickly. D’ye think I don’t know the 
Thompson girls? These were strangers. At least, I have never 
seen their faces at lectures before.” 

‘“‘Whereabouts did your two beauties sit ? ” 

“ About half way up the room, on the left-hand side,” responded 
Tom. ‘Close underneath the astronomical map.” 

“IT know,” shouted Dobbs. ‘They had got a big fat duenna 
between them, hadn’t they?” 

* Just so, little Dobbs. In a scarlet hat.” 

“ A scarlet hat!” echoed Davis. 

“Or a turban,” added Elliot: “might be meant for one or the 
other. A glaring red cone, three feet high.” 

“Over a flaxen wig, which she puts in papers, and makes believe 
it’s her own hair,” rejoined little Dobbs. “It’s their aunt.” 

“You insignificant monkey—+¢Aeir aunt!” broke forth Elliot. “If 
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you don’t tell the name without delay, I'll dissect you. You see I’m 
_expiring under the suspense.” 

“I don’t think much of the girls, myself,” persisted the young 
gentleman, delighted to exercise Elliot’s patience. ‘The dark-eyed 
one is the best, and that’s Clara.” 

“Out of the way Jones—let me get at him. I'll Clara him, as 
he ” 

“ Hallo, Elliot, don’t take the arm with you!” interrupted Davis. 
“Dobbs, you young limb, if you cause this confusion again I’ll turn 
you out. Keep still, Elliot, and I'll tell you. They were his cousins, 
the Blake girls, Clara and Georgy.” 

“That they were not,” said Mr. Dobbs. “They were the two 
Freers.” 

“Oh, the Freers,” echoed Davis; “They don’t often show. Old Bag- 
wig keeps them up tight. They are the prettiest girls in Nearford.” 

“Who's old Bag-wig?” demanded Elliot. 

“The Papa Freer. As cute a lawyer as any on the bench. He 
sports a wig with a bag behind; the only relic of bygone days to 
be seen in the town.” 

“‘T intend to monopolise one of those girls for myself,” announced 
Elliot. 

“Phew! wish you joy of your chance. Bagwig’s laying by sacks 
of gold, and designs those two female inheritors of it to marry on 
the top of the ladder. Nothing under a foreign prince. You'd 
never get admitted inside their house, if you tried for a year.” 

“T tell you that girl’s a prize, and shall be mine: and I’ll bet you 
two.crowns to one that I’m inside their house within a week. Tell 
me I can’t get in where I choose! You can’t, perhaps,” added the 
audacious Elliot, drawing up his handsome figure in his vanity. 

“ Done !” cried Jones. 

“And I'll take him too,” echoed Davis. ‘Which of the two is 
the prize ?” 

“‘There’s one with piercing dark eyes, giving out wicked glances,” 
answered Elliot. ‘And splendid dark hair.” 

* Yes, that’s Clara.” 

** And a Roman sort of nose, and rosy pink coidur. 

“That zs Clara.” 

“Tall, fine shape, lovely fall in her shoulders,” went on Elliot. 

“Yes, yes, no mistaking Clara.” 

* Well then, it’s not she.” 

“Now, Elliot, don’t try on any gammon. It must be the young 
one then, and that’s Loo.” 

“ Loo, is it?” returned Tom Elliot. ‘‘ The giantess in the scarlet 
top-knot, was that the Mamma Freer ?” 

“She’s dead. Who was it, Dobbs?” 

“Old Mother Stevens, the greatest guy in all the world. One 
day ” 
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“ Hark! hush! Listen, will you!” interrupted Davis. ‘ There’s 
Dicks’s voice, as I’m alive.” 

The metamorphosis was like magic. Certain overcoats of the 
pupils’, which lay in a heap in a corner of the room, were raised, 
and the pewter pots hidden under them ; slops of beer, rather pre- 
valent, were rubbed dry with handkerchiefs; cigars and pipes, all 
alight as they were, were thrust into side pockets ; tables, as sitting 
places, were abandoned, and when Mr..Dicks, M.R.C.S., entered, 
every student presented the appearance of sober industry: some 
busy with the operating knives, some buried deep in surgical books 
of reference. 

If fortune ever favoured any venturesome layer of bets, Tom 
Elliot was certainly the one that day. On his return home in the 
afternoon, he found Mrs. Agatha Needham cutting most extraordinary 
capers. She was evidently in a desperate state of excitement and 
anger. ‘Tom’s conscience took alarm. He believed something had 
come out about himself, and felt as if a cold bath had been dashed 
over him. 

“* Dear Aunt, whatever is the matter?” he ventured to ask, finding 
she did not speak, and thinking silence might look like self confes- 
sion. “You are surely not taken with St. Vitus’s dance in the legs?” 

‘“* Never was such a thing heard of ! never was such a wicked act 
perpetrated! Rachel—my bonnet and velvet mantle. Thomas, 
nephew, don’t stand peering at my legs. It’s not in them, it’s in my 
mind.” 

Mr. Thomas sat down, completely cowed. What on earth had 
come to light? The latch-key, or kissing Rachel, or smoking in his 
bed-room at night ? or had that sexton 7 

‘By all that’s awful that must be it,” reasoned Tom. “The 
bungling fool has mistaken me, and sent the thing home ; and she 
and the girls have turned Bluebeard’s wife, and opened the box.” 
Tom’s face began to stream down. Whatever could he do? 

“Has a—a case—been brought here, ma’am: a heavy one?” 
he stammered. ‘I came home on purpose, because there has been 
a mistake. It belongs to Mr. Davis, senior student, and ought to 
have gone to his lodgings. I'll get a man, and have it moved 
directly.” 

“Mercy, boy!” cried Mrs. Agatha. “I don’t know anything 
about cases. If they had brought a dozen here I should never have 
seen them to-day. There has been a wicked man here, Thomas ; 
that’s what there has been. A. lawyer, I believe he calls himself, 
and ——— That’s right, Rachel ; I’ll go and consult mine now.” 

Tom’s spirits went up amazingly. ‘Then JZ have not offended 
you, dear aunt? I feared—I don’t know what I didn’t fear—that 
somebody might have been trying to traduce my character to you.” 

“Child and woman have I lived in this house for sixt— over forty 
years,” went on Mrs. Agatha, unheeding Mr. Tom’s fears; “my own 
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leasehold property, and my father and mother’s before me. And 
now an impious wretch comes forward and says there’s a flaw in the 
lease, and I must turn out, and am responsible for back rent! I'll 
go and consult the first lawyer in the town. Come along with me, 
Thomas.” 

“It’s impossible, dear aunt. I have six hours’ work before me 
to-day : reading up for Mr. Dicks.” The truth was, he had made an 
appointment for billiards. 

“That’s exceedingly vexatious. I should like to have had you 
with me for a witness. But you are quite right, Thomas: never put 
your studies aside for anything. I'll wish you good-afternoon. 
Rachel, if anyone comes, you don’t know when I shall be at home, 
for I am gone to Lawyer Freer’s.” 

‘“‘Lawyer Freer’s!” screamed Tom, rushing after his aunt and 
nearly upsetting Rachel. ‘Of course you must have a witness, 
aunt, if you are going there. My reading can wait. Just stop while 
I slip on another coat and waistcoat.” 

“What is the matter with those you have on?” demanded Mrs. 
Agatha. 

**Qh—this is my professional suit. And, when I walk with you, 
I like to look as your nephew ought.” 

“Dutiful lad!” aspirated Mrs. Agatha. ‘He shall not be a loser 
by his attachment to me.” 

Lawyer Freer was at home, and ensconced Mrs. Agatha in his con- 
sulting-room. Her dutiful nephew slipped aside as they were going 
in, and shut the door on the old lady and the attorney. Mrs. Agatha 
Needham was too full of her subject to notice, at first, the absence 
of her nephew; and afterwards she would not disturb the considera- 
tion of her case by calling for him. They both concluded Mr. Tom 
was exercising his patience in company of the clerks in the front 
office. 

Not he. He was as daring as he was high ; and he went along 
the passage, peeping here and peeping there, till he came to a room 
where two young ladies were seated—his beauties of the previous 
night. Clara, the eldest, a splendid girl; Louisa (the prize) prettier 
still, with dancing eyes and shining curls. 

“T beg pardon,” cried Tom, as the young ladies rose in surprise, 
. “do not let me disturb you. I am sent here to wait, while my aunt 
holds a private consultation with Mr. Freer—Mrs. Agatha Need- 
ham.” 

The young ladies bowed. They had a speaking acquaintance with 
Mrs. Agatha, and hoped she was well. ‘Tom assured them she was 
very well, and went on talking upon other subjects, and made himself 
entirely at home. Mr. Tom Elliot had won his bet. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE GREAT CAUSE, “‘ NEWCOME versus NEEDHAM.” 


Mrs. AGATHA NEEDHAM found her lease and its flaw could not be 
ettled by the lawyers. The cause, in due time, was entered for trial 
at the March Assizes, “ Newcome versus Needham.” It caused a 
great sensation in Nearford: all the holders of leasehold property 
arguing, that if Mrs. Agatha was disturbed in her long and peaceful 
occupancy, where was their security? As to Mrs. Agatha, it may be 
questioned if she enjoyed a full night’s rest during the period of sus- 
pense. Nothing could exceed the sympathy and interest evinced by 
Tom Elliot in the affair: as Mrs. Agatha observed, what she should 
have done without him she did not know. His legs were kept on 
the run between his aunt’s house and Lawyer Freer’s; and the 
numerous messages forwarded by the old lady nearly drove the lawyer 
wild. She was fidgetty, and Thomas pressed her on. 

“Do you want my services with Mr. Freer this morning, aunt?” 

*“No, Thomas, I think not this morning.” 

** You’d do well to send to him, if only the slightest message. No 
trouble to me. Those lawyers require perpetual looking up. They 
are so apt to forget the interests of one client in those of another. 
It’s ‘out of sight out of mind’ with them.” 

“Very true, Thomas. Thank you. Go down then to Mr. Freer : 
my compliments, and I have sent to know if there’s anything fresh. 
But I am ashamed to give you this frequent trouble.” 

“Trouble’s a pleasure, aunt, when you are concerned,” replied 
Thomas. 

“The comfort of possessing such a nephew!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Agatha. 

Tom flew off, but the stars were against him that day. Lawyer 
Freer was out ; so much the better: for Tom could more safely find 
his way to the young ladies, as he had now done many and many a 
time. They had also taken to look for him, and they saw him coming 
down the street. 

“‘ Here’s Mr. Elliot, Loo,” observed Clara ; and a blush of satisfac- 
tion rose to her face, and she turned from the window to a mirror and 
smoothed her hair here and there with her finger. Louisa did not 
answer, but a much brighter blush rose to Aer face, and she bent 
lower over the piece of drawing she was preparing for her master. 
For Louisa, scarcely eighteen, still had masters attending her, and 
Clara, who was two years older, looked upon her as a child. Child 
as she might be, though, she had grown to /ove Tom Elliot. 

Why did they both blush, someone may ask; surely they were 
not both in love with him? Not exactly. Tom Elliot was a general 
admirer, and whilst he had become really attached to Louisa Freer, 
and had striven privately to gain her affections, he had evinced a very 
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fair share of admiration for Clara, partly in homage to her beauty, 
partly to divert suspicion from her sister. And Clara Freer, who had 
no objection in the world to receiving admiration from so handsome 
and popular a man as Tom Elliot, certainly did not repel him. 

‘He is over head and ears in love,” Clara was proceeding to add ; 
but her sister interrupted her in a startling voice. 

“In love! With whom?” 

“* With me,” complacently replied Miss Freer ; ‘‘ who else is there? 
His next move will be to make me an offer—in his random way.” 

Louisa’s heart beat fast against her side, and her blood tingled 
to her fingers’ ends. ‘‘Make you an offer!” she gasped forth. 
“Would you marry him ?” 

** Bless the child ! I marry a medical student, an embryo surgeon ! 
I look a little higher than that, Loo. But if Tom Elliot were as rich 
in wealth as he is in attractions—why then you might stand a speedy 
chance of being a bridesmaid. I know he adores me.” 

No more was said, for Tom entered and began rattling away 
after his own fashion. An attractive companion he undoubtedly was. 
Presently Miss Freer was called from the room by a servant, upon 
some domestic affair. 

““My dearest Loo,” he whispered, as soon as they were alone, 
‘you look sad this morning. What is it ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she answered, bursting into tears. And Tom, all 
alive with surprise and concern, clasped her in his arms, and was in 
the very agreeable act of kissing off the tears, when Clara returned. 
It was sooner than they had expected her, and they were fairly 
caught. 

Clara, her features naturally of a haughty cast, could put on 
a look when she liked. Mr. Elliot had never yet been favoured with 
it; but it shone out in full force as she demanded an explanation 
from both of them. 

“The truth is, Miss Freer,” said Tom, speaking up like a man, 
“that I love your sister. Until I saw her, all young ladies were alike 
to me—that is, I was fond of them all. But now she is the only 
one I care for, or ever shall care for in the world. I did not intend 
this to come out yet, and I hope you will keep our secret.” 

“And pray,” returned Clara, boiling over with rage dnd mortifica- 
tion, “ when d@7d you intend it to come out, sir?” 

~“ When? Not till I was well established in my profession, and 
could ask for her as I ought to do, of Mr. Freer.” 

“Clara,” uttered the younger sister, her tears falling fast in 
agitation, for she had read the expression in the elder’s eye, ‘‘ for the 
love of heaven do not betray me to papa. Dear Clara!” 

*‘T shall acquaint your father instantly, as.is my duty,” was the 
cold reply. ‘We shall have a baby in leading-strings entangling 
itself in a matrimonial engagement next.” 

“Clara, my dear sister—let me call you so for the first, though I 
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hope not for the last time, be reasonable, be kind,” said Mr. Elliot, 
trying Ais powers of persuasion. But, effectual as they had hitherto 
proved with the young lady, they failed now. 

“What I can do to oppose your views on my sister, I will do,” 
she vehemently answered. ‘You have played a traitor’s part, Mr. 
Elliot, in seeking her affections. I beg you to leave the house at 
once, and you will never be admitted to it again.” 

But, Clara,” he remonstrated, ‘‘ you—— ” 

“TI have told you to leave the house,” she reiterated, pale with 
anger. “If you do not quit it this instant, 1 shall ring for the 
servants to show you out.” 

“Very well, Miss Freer,” he said, all his customary equanimity 
returning to him. “Louisa, my darling,” he impressively added, 
turning to her for a last farewell, “we may be obliged to bend to 
circumstances, and temporarily separate; but remember—come 
what may, I will be true to you. Be you so to me. Will you 
promise ?” 

*‘T will,” she whispered, and Mr. Tom Elliot bent down, and 
sealed it on her lips, regardless of Miss Clara’s energetic appeal to 
the bell. 

Clara Freer made her own tale good to her father, and Thomas 
made his good to Mrs. Agatha. For, in the violent indignation of 
the attorney, he had informed that lady of her nephew’s having 
presumed to make love to his daughter, and Mrs. Agatha, over- 
whelmed with the first shock of the news, wrote off an imperative 
summons to Tom’s father, telling him to post to Nearford upon a 
matter of life and death, which summons brought the alarmed parent 
flying at express speed. 

Everybody who heard of the affair pronounced them both a couple 
of simpletons. A medical pupil, of twenty-one, without any definite 
hopes or money whatever, to have talked of marriage, was ridiculous ; 
and for a young lady, wz## money and prospects, to have listened to 
him, was more ridiculous still. ‘The clergyman, when he arrived and 
found what the matter was, wished to treat it as a joke; the lawyer 
was too outrageous to treat it in any way but in earnest ; while Tom 
strove to deny it to Mrs. Agatha. 

“ There’s nothing in it, dear aunt,” he pleaded. “Don’t you 
believe any of them.” 

“‘ But Miss Freer affirms that she caught you kissing her sister,” 
persisted Mrs. Agatha. ‘‘ How do you account for that ?” 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know how it is to be accounted for,” answered 
Tom, demurely. “I believe I must have dropped asleep with my 
eyes open, and done it ina dream. I was sitting there, waiting for 
the lawyer to come in, and had got tired to death.” 

Mrs. Agatha was staggered. She had not much faith in those sort 
of dreams, but she had great faith in Tom’s word. 

“ Kissing is very bad, Thomas,” she observed, doubtingly. 
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“Tt’s shocking,” promptly answered Thomas. ‘You cannot 
believe, ma’am, I should be guilty of it—awake. Never tried to kiss 
any young lady in my life, except my sisters ; never wanted to.” 

Not, however, to his father and Mr. Freer did Thomas Elliot make 
a similar defence. To them he told the truth boldly—that he was in 
love with the young lady, and meant to marry her if she would wait 
for him. 

His impudence struck Lawyer Freer speechless. “Sir,” he 
stuttered to the parson, when his tongue came to him, “I insist upon 
it that you find means to stop this presumption of your son’s. You 
are a clergyman, sir, and must feel that it is a disgrace to him, to my 
family, and to the age we live in.” 

“ T’ll talk to him,” responded Mr. Elliot, meekly. “I am sure he 
will hear reason.” 

So he took his graceless son all alone into the bedroom of the 
hotel where he had put up, and did “talk” to him. But Tom 
remained as hard as a flint, protesting that no father had a right to 
control his son in the choice of a wife. 

“You will find they have,” angrily repeated. Mr. Elliot, provoked 
to warmth. “TI forbid you—do you hear me—I /ordéd you to think 
any more of this.” 

*‘T shall be sure to marry her in the end—if it’s twenty years to 
come,” persisted Tom. ‘I have told her so.” 

“ At your peril,” uttered Mr. Elliot ; ‘‘at the peril of disobedience. 
And deliberate disobedience to a father never goes unpunished, 
remember.” 

“T’ll risk the punishment if ever I get the luck,” dutifully con- 
cluded Mr. Tom to himself. 

The Reverend Mr. Elliot returned to his home, and matters went 
on quietly for a week or two. Tom finding no opportunity of seeing 
Louisa, except on Sundays, when he went to St. Luke’s, which was 
Mr. Freer’s parish church, and enshrined himself in a pew within 
view of the lawyer’s; always telling Mrs. Agatha, who expected 
him to go to church with her, that there was an unusual press of 
in-door patients. at the infirmary. 

Meanwhile the affair was talked of abroad, and a country squire, 
who was intimate with the attorney’s family and very much admired 
Louisa, came forward when he heard of it and made her an offer, 
fearing he might lose her. All the blame, be it observed, was laid 
by everyone upon Tom Elliot ; Louisa got none. The proposal was 
complacently received by Lawyer Freer, for it was a first-rate match 
for his daughter. He, like others, had not cast much reproach to 
Louisa, his indignation being concentred on the audacious infirmary 
pupil; and now that the intimacy between the two was broken off, 
the lawyer concluded the affair was at an end, and so dismissed it 
from his mind. 

“Tf I could have chosen from all the county for you, Louisa, I 
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should have fixed on Turnbull,” observed the lawyer to his daughters. 
“‘ What do you say, Clara?” 

Clara said nothing: she was sulky and cross. She considered 
herself much handsomer than that chit, Louisa, yet all the offers 
were going to her. 

“ His rent-roll is two thousand a-year, all clear and unencumbered,” 
continued Mr. Freer. “I had the settlement of affairs, last year, at 
his father’s death. You are a lucky child.” 

‘I should not like to live in the country,” timidly remarked Louisa, 
not daring to make any more formidable objection. 

** Not like—what! raise an objection to Turnbull Park? There’s 
not a prettier spot, for its size, in the county!” cried the attorney. 
“TI wish Z had the chance of living there.” 

“If Mr. Thomas Elliot were its owner, we might hear less of 
objection to ‘living in the country,’ ” very spitefully exclaimed Miss 
Freer. 

“Thomas Elliot!” repeated the lawyer ; “ hang Thomas Elliot!” 
He looked inquiringly from one to the other: Clara’s face was pale 
and severe ; Louisa’s-burning. “Hark ye, young ladies,” he said, 
“we will dispense with the naming of that person in future. Had 
Louisa not given him up, I would have discarded her in disgrace. I 
would, on my solemn word. Squire Turnbull dines here to-morrow, 
Clara. Let the dinner be handsome.” 

Once more were the pupils assembled in a private department of 
the infirmary. Not the dissecting-room, this time, but in the mor- 
tuary ; and they were looking at—well, no matter what: something 
which had been in one of the wards the previous evening. Their 
pots of beer were absent, but their careless jokes were not. 

‘‘ Elliot’s late this morning,” observed Jones. ‘‘ Won’t we have a 
shy at him when he comes!” 

“*T wonder if he knows it ?” 

“Not yet,” answered little Dobbs. ‘“TI’ll bet a shilling to a crown 
the doesn’t. It was only through my aunt Blake drinking tea last 
night with Guy Stevens and her turban that it came out.” 

“Which is gone?” interrupted Elliot, coming in with a cigar 
between his lips, and bustling forward to look at what was before 
them. ‘Oh, it’s that one. Well, we shall know now what was really 
ithe matter with him. Poor fellow! he was a fine chap.” 

‘I say, there’s a chance of getting him.” 

“Ts there?” returned Elliot. “What are the mother and 
‘cousins ?” 

“Tt is believed he has none. None have turned up, as yet.” 

“Which will be prime,” added little Dobbs. “Heard the news, 
Elliot ?” 

“‘T have heard no news.” 

“ About a friend of yours,” Davis interposed ; “going to be mar- 
ried.” 
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Mr. Elliot puffed on apathetically, and made no reply. 

“T say, Elliot,” began Jones again, “do you know Turnbull ? ” 

“JT don’t know any Turnbull,” responded Tom, who, as little 
Dobbs phrased it, seemed “cranky ” that morning. 

“Turnbull, of Turnbull Park. Drives iron-grey horses in his drag.’ 

“Oh, that lot! A short, stout cove; looks a candidate for apo- 
plexy. Splendid cattle they are.” 

“ He’s going into the matrimonial noose, Elliot.” 

“He may go into another noose if he likes. Who called him a 
friend of mine ?” 

** No, the lady’s your friend. A clipper she is, too.” 

“Only Elliot does not think so. Oh no, not at all,” cried Mr. 
Dobbs. 

“Come, Elliot,” Davis said, “‘ guess who Turnbull’s going to marry.’ 

“You, perhaps,” was the sulky answer. 

“T’ll bet he Aas heard it,” grinned Davis ; “‘ he’s so savage. It’s 
your prize, little Loo Freer.” 

“ What ?” shrieked Elliot. 

“Squire Turnbull marries Louisa Freer. Settlements are being 
drawn up, and wedding-dresses made.” 

“A lie!” shouted Elliot. 

*Tt’s not,” interrupted Jones ; “it’s true. Dobbs’ family have had 
the official announcement, and ——” 

They were interrupted by a low, peculiar whistle from Davis. It 
was understood. The surgeons were coming downstairs, and the 
pupils lapsed into silence and good behaviour. 


? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE REVEREND SIMON WHISTLER. 


Now it is not possible to defend Tom Elliot or Louisa Freer. 
Cast all the reproach you please at them, reader, for they well de- 
served it. They took alarm at the advances of Squire Turnbull, and 
planned a run-away marriage: though how they contrived to meet 
and consult was a matter of wonder afterwards to Nearford. It pro- 
bably appeared to both as the only certain way of extricating Louisa ; 
but a more lamentably imprudent step was never taken. 

Prudence, however, was no concern of Tom Elliot’s ; all he cared 
for was to get it accomplished, and he went to work in a daring and 
unusual way. He determined to marry her in her own parish church, 
and he ran up to London by the night mail, procured a license, and 
brought a confidential friend down with him, who entered with gusto 
into the secret and enjoyed the fun. 

The incumbent of St. Luke’s, the Reverend Simon Whistler, a 
bachelor, and still a young man, was not altogether fitted for a 
parson. Such as he were not uncommon, though, in those days. 
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He was given to following the hounds more than to following his 
parishioners, was fond of gentlemen’s after-dinner society, but pain- 
fully awkward and nervous in the presence of ladies. Good-natured, 
unsuspicious, he was the very man to be imposed upon by Tom 
Elliot. 

Nearford assizes came on. And late on the evening of the first 
day, Monday, a confidential note from Lawyer Freer was delivered 
to the Reverend Simon Whistler, calling upon him to perform the 
marriage ceremony between his youngest daughter and Mr. Thomas 
Elliot the following morning at ten. Mr. Freer added a request that 
the matter might be kept strictly private, for reasons of which he 
would himself inform him when they met the following day. Now, 
if the Reverend Simon had an objection to perform one part of his 
clerical duty, it was that of tying the nuptial knot. Baptisms he did 
not mind, burials he was quite at home in, but a gay wedding was 
his aversion, for the ladies and their fine clothes scared all his nerves 
and set them shaking. So he groaned aloud when he read the 
lawyer’s letter, but was forced to resign himself to what there was no 
help for. 

On Tuesday morning, at twenty-five minutes past nine precisely, 
Lawyer Freer bustled into the town-hall, in the wake of two coun- 
sellors, specially retained for Mrs. Agatha Needham. That lady 
herself, escorted by her nephew, and accompanied by several maiden 
friends, also arrived, just as the learned baron who presided at Nisi 
Prius took his seat. With difficulty places were found for Mrs. 
Needham’s party, for the Court was crammed, all the town being 
anxious to hear the great cause tried. 

“ And now, aunt, as you are comfortably fixed, I’ll be off to the 
infirmary for an hour. It’s my day to go round the wards with the 
surgeons.” 

“Why, Thomas?” uttered the startled Mrs. Agatha, “ you’ll never 
think of leaving us unprotected! Mr. Dicks will excuse you on so 
important an occasion as this. Those gentlemen in wigs are staring 
here very unpleasantly already. How extremely ugly they are.” 

“Staring, are they,” cried Tom. “I'll go and stop that. Just 
one moment, aunt; you'll take no harm. Back in a brace of 
shakes.” 

At ten o’clock the Reverend Mr. Whistler was in St. Luke’s 
vestry, putting on his surplice. He had not to wait long for the 
wedding party. It consisted only of Mr. Elliot, Louisa Freer (in 
her every-day clothes and a thick black veil), and a strange gentle- 
man as groomsman. 

“This is sadly unfortunate, Mr. Whistler,” began Tom, in his off- 
hand manner, “ my aunt’s cause is on, and everybody’s at it. Mrs. 
Agatha is in Court, Miss Freer, and other witnesses. Mr. Freer 
never would have fixed the wedding for to-day had he thought the 
cause would come on before to-morrow. Of course he is obliged to 
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be there, and excessively annoyed he is. He charged me with his 
compliments to you, and trusted his absence would make no essential 
difference.” 

A fair speech, and the parson bowed, inwardly blessing the great 
cause, “Newcome v. Needham.” He had anticipated a string of 
ladies as long as the aisle, and a proportionate show of fans and 
feathers. He never performed the marriage service so glibly in his 
life—and he thought he had never seen a bride tremble more 
violently. 

The fees were paid, the register signed, and the parties left the 
church. At the entrance, which was situated, like the church, in a 
low, obscure neighbourhood, stood a post-chaise-and-four. Mr 
Tom Elliot, clearing a way through the collection of young nurses 
and infants there assembled, placed his bride in it, followed her in 
banged-to the door, and off dashed the post-boys at a gallop. 

“* Never accomplished a feat more cleverly in my life,” chuckled 
Tom. ‘Loo, my darling, all the fathers in Christendom sha’n’t 
separate us now.” 

The groomsman, meanwhile, after watching the chaise fairly away, 
returned to the vestry, and addressed the clergyman : 

“Mr. Freer’s compliments, sir, and he begs you will be at his 
house at seven to-night to celebrate the wedding.” 

Mr. Whistler replied in the affirmative, though not without hesita- 
tion. He had a horror of evening parties, and concluded this was 
nothing less than a dance. But he did not like to refuse on such an 
occasion, lest he should give offence; and Lawyer Freer’s Easter 
offering was always a plumper. 

It was seven that evening when Mr. Freer returned home, having 
snatched a hasty dinner off a pocket sandwich in the Guildhall. 
Clara had tea ready on the table with a nice ham, for she knew what 
her father’s dinners were on assize days. 

‘Well, papa,” she said, “is it over?’ How’s the verdict ?” 

“For Miss Needham, of course,” replied Lawyer Freer, throwing 
aside his wig and bag, for when fatigued he was addicted to sitting, 
in private life, in his bald head. ‘I knew we should have it. There 
was a clapping of hands in Court when it was delivered. Just get 
me my slippers, Clara. Where’s your sister ?” 

“She went out after breakfast, telling Nancy she was going to 
Court with Mrs. Stevens, and might not be home till late.” 

“Told Nancy she was going to Court!” uttered the amazed 
lawyer, pausing in the act-of pulling off his boots. ‘“ dA/y daughter 
to appear in a public Assize Court! If Squire Turnbull should hear 
—Good heavens, Louisa must be out of her mind. And where 
were my. eyes that I did not see her? Ring the bell, Clara.” 

“T thought it very extraordinary, papa,” rejoined Clara, not sorry 
to get her sister into a row. 

“Nancy,” cried the lawyer, in a fume, when the housemaid 
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appeared, “go instantly to Mrs. Stevens, ask to speak to Miss 
Louisa, and tell her it is my desire that she return home with you 
immediately. Stay—call at Ford’s and take a fly, go in it, and 
return in it. A pretty night assize night is for women to be in the 
streets,” muttered the discomfited lawyer. 

No sooner had Nancy departed than there came a rat-tat-tat to 
the street door, and in walked the Reverend Mr. Whistler, ushered 
in by the cook, who, to her own mortification, happened that day, of 
all days in the year, not to have “cleaned” herself. The lawyer 
stared, and Clara stared, for the parson had arrayed himself in 
evening attire, white kid gloves, silk stockings, pumps and tights. 
Tights in every sense of the word. They had long lain by, unused, 
and the parson, upon getting them out, found he had grown stouter. 
He went all over as red as his hunting-coat, and sat down dreadfully 
embarrassed, feeling convinced he had mistaken the night, and ready 
to swear—if he had not been a parson—at his own stupidity. Clara 
asked if he would take a cup of tea, and he stammered that he 
would, though he hated tea like poison. 

“You must allow me to congratulate you, sir,” he began, believing 
he was expected to say something about the wedding, and clearing 
his throat to help overcome his diffidence. ‘I was sorry not to 
have had that pleasure this morning.” 

Lawyer I'reer knew of no cause for congratulation, save the verdict 
in favour of Mrs. Agatha Needham. ‘“ Thank you,” he said; “it is 
not a pleasant thing to lose a cause.” 

The parson expected his host to say daughter, and if the word 
sounded to his ear like cause, he attributed it to his own bewilder 
ment. 

“Indeed it is not,” answered the parson. “I remember when 
my sister was married, my mother and the bridesmaids cried all day.” 

The attorney looked up with undisguised astonishment, and Miss 
Freer certainly was laughing. He felt sure it was at those wretched 
tights, and pushed his legs back under his chair as far as he could 
without overbalancing himself. 

“‘Were you amused in Court to-day?” was his next question, 
addressing Miss Freer. 

“In Court! I?” cried Clara. 

“Tt was her sister who went,” broke in the lawyer, “my youngest 
daughter. Clara would not have acted so indiscreetly. Louisa’s not 
come home yet.” 

“Your youngest daughter went to the hall to-day!” echoed the 
clergyman, staring in his turn. ‘That is rather—rather uncommon 
—is it not?” 

“Uncommon? It’s unpardonable.” 

‘* And Mr. Elliot. Was he there, too ?” 

“Mr. Elliot!” roared the attorney, firing at the name: ‘I don’t 
know anything about Mr. Elliot. What’s Mr. Elliot to me?” 
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“ A—-a—a—no quarrel, or misunderstanding, I hope, since the 
morning ?” cried the parson, hopelessly mystified. 

“Not that I am aware of, sir,” coldly answered the offended 
attorney. 

“IT supposed they were leaving the town to-day,’ 
Whistler. ‘Indeed, I believed they had left it.” 

Mr. Freer considered, and came to the conclusion that the “they ” 
must have reference to the learned judges. ‘* What, leave before the 
assizes are over!” he echoed. ‘That would be a new move.” 

“Oh, I comprehend ; they are going to remain for the assizes ?” 

‘‘Why, what should take them away before?” demanded the 
attorney, pushing back his chair a few inches, and beginning to think 
his guest a candidate for Bedlam. ‘Would you have the business 
finished by a sergeant?” 

The parson coughed, wondering whether the sedate lawyer was 
joking, or what on earth he meant, and altogether completely at sea. 
At that same moment, the cook entered: ‘ Mrs. Agatha Needham’s 
compliments ; she was exceedingly sorry to trouble Mr. Freer, but 
had he seen anything of her nephew? Nobody had heard of him 
since the morning ; Mr. Dicks had sent after him a dozen times, and 
Mrs. Agatha feared he was being led astray by some of those people 
in wigs, who were crowding the town.” 

“T know nothing of him,” growled the lawyer; “ nothing. My 
respects to Mrs. Needham herself.” 

Before the cook could turn away with the message, a fly was 
heard to stop at the door, and in came Nancy. “ Mrs. Stevens’s kind 
regards to Mr. and Miss Freer: she had been at home all day, but 
Miss Louisa had not called.” The lawyer was seriously disturbed 
now. 

“ You may rely upon it, sir,” interposed the clergyman, “ that there 
is some mistake, and they are gone.” 

“Gone, who gone? gone where?” said Mr. Freer, in agitation. 
“ Nancy, run in to Mrs. Blake’s, and see if she is there.” 

“ But, sir,” persisted the Vicar, “ you may be sure they have left the 
town. I cannot say that I saw the carriage drive off with them, but 
I certainly heard it.” 

‘‘Good angels help him!” ejaculated Mr. Freer, “he'll want a 
strait-waistcoat before the night is out. What the dickens have the 
judges to do with Louisa ?” 

“The judges!” echoed the parson, aghast. “I beg pardon—I 
was not speaking or thinking of the judges. I mean that your 
daughter has left with Mr. Tom Elliot. There’s no doubt of it.” 

“Were your mind in a sane state, sir, you should be made to 
account for your vile insinuation,” cried the man of law, in his 
sharpest tones. ‘How dare you couple my daughter’s name with a 
parcel of shameless reprobates? ‘Tom Elliot indeed !” 

“Well, this beats bull-baiting,” uttered the amazed parson. “I 
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think if anybody’s mad it’s yourself, sir. I have not insinuated a 
breath against your daughter, or thought of her in connection with 
reprobates. But what more natural than that she should leave the 
town with her husband ?” 

“ And pray, sir,” said Mr. Freer, with forced calmness, thinking it 
might be better to humour his Vicar till he had procured assistance, 
‘as you say my daughter has a husband, perhaps you will inform me 
when she was married, and who married her?” 

‘Why, J married her, sir ; married her this morning to Mr. Tom 
Elliot. Married them at your own request, sir.” 

Lawyer Freer, who had risen, sank back in his chair and broke 
out into a white heat. 

‘‘What do you suppose, sir, brought me here to-night but your 
own invitation to celebrate the wedding? Brought me in these kick- 
shaw things,” added the unhappy parson, pushing out his feet and 
exhibiting the tights and pumps. 

“Oh, papa,” screamed Clara, “I see it all! Tom Elliot and 
Louisa are married.” 

‘“‘ Married, Miss Freer ; what should hinder them? Here’s your 
papa’s note—‘ Mr. Freer presents his compliments,’ and so on— 
requesting me to perform the ceremony at ten this morning, which I 
did,” said Mr. Whistler, thrusting his hands into his pockets for the 
note. Alas! he was in momentary oblivion of having sported the 
uncomfortable tights: the note was in the pantaloons he had left at 
home. 

Clara Freer went off into strong hysterics, and the lawyer into an 
explosion of stronger expletives. The clergyman came in for his 
share of the latter. Mr. Freer insisting that he ought to have ascer- 
tained whether the note really came from him before marrying a child 
like Louisa to a graceless medical student. 

“How could I suspect anything wrong?” asked the parson. 
“The handwriting. was like a lawyer’s, and, of course, I thought it 
was yours. I heard, some time ago, that Mr. ‘Tom Elliot was paying 
his addresses to one of your daughters, so that when the note came 
it seemed but a natural sequence.” 

“ And did you hear, pray, that Mr. Tom Elliot had been turned 
out of my house for it?” demanded the lawyer. 

“TI don’t think I did: those sort of things are not in my way 
much. But if I had, I should only have concluded that the quarrel 
was made up again, when this request of yours came.” 

“Request of mine, sir! How dare you call it so? Don’t I tell 
you it was a wicked forgery ? and nobody but a fool would have been 
taken in by it. It will be the ruin of Louisa.” 

“JT am very sorry,” deprecated the Reverend Simon. “I would 
join in undoing the wedding if I could. Is it any use following 
them? I'll go in pursuit, for one, if you like, sir. My hunter’s as 
fresh as a daisy to-night.” 
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“Pursuit !” reiterated the irritated Lawyer Freer. “ Eight o’clock 
at night, and ten hours’ start! What use do you think pursuit would 
be now? And I would advise you, sir, as a lawyer, not to counte- 
nance these clandestine matches in future, or your bishop may stop 


your power to perform them, in a way you won't like.” 


“T wish he would,” answered the browbeaten parson. “I wish 
he’d unlicense St. Luke’s for marriages. I’d rather do fifty funerals, 


all in a day, than one wedding. I would indeed.” 
So Mr. Tom Elliot got clear off with his prize. 


(Zo be continued.) 


BRE R 8 


VERSES. 


ARE your grave eyes graver growing ? 
Sweetheart, may I look, 

At the mighty thoughts which move you 
In the poet’s book ? 

Stay not in the lazy shade, 
With the drowsy roses, 

Come into the woods and see 
Where I find my posies. 


Has the buried singer left us 
Songs to make you weep ? 

Are you saddened by the sorrow 
That his numbers keep ? 

Or were all the songs he gave us 
Born in happy hours ? 

Come with me, he found his music 
Where I find my flowers. 


Where a little mossy pathway 
Lies beside the stream, 
Long ago the poet lingered ; 
Sun and pale star-beam 
Touched his. lips, while there he wandered, 
Summer-time and spring, 
And the mighty woods and river 
Taught him how to sing. 


CAROLINE RADFORD. 

















A RAMBLE ON COPPER. 


Ww do not suppose that many of the amateur public who call 

themselves “ artistic,” found their way last summer to Pall 
Mall East, in order to study the pictures of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers. Some indeed, believing they were going to see 
paintings, were disappointed when they entered the one room of the 
exhibition to see nothing but black and white, some of which were 
quite slight things, and some mere “scratches on paper!” 

Even now the general public in England—among which public 
there are many who call themselves artistic—know hardly anything 
about the art of etching, what it is, in what it differs from an en- 
graving, nor how the result is obtained. But now that we have a 
Royal Society with a President at its head; a President, too, who is 
one of the best living etchers; we may hope that a more intelligent 
interest and a more proper appreciation of this art may spring up; 
and if it does, we believe it will do much towards improving the 
work of those artists who yearly send up so many mindless pictures 
to our too numerous exhibitions. 

It would indeed be a boon to the general public, if some of the 
original plates of the old master-etchers could have been exhibited in 
juxtaposition with the works of our living artists on copper: we 
should then have had an art lecture without need of words, and we 
believe that even the ignorant amateur would have been able to 
discern that many of what he calls “mere scratches on paper” are 
the outcome of genius. 

Even with what was given us in this one room, containing not a 
hundred and fifty pictures, we could learn that no one can be a 
good etcher who has not thoroughly mastered the great principles 
which make the real artist. 

Certainly much can be put on copper: an artist can ramble along 
many lines; he may exemplify on his one plate all the tricks of the 
art, if we may call them so; he may even have learnt tolerably 
accurate drawing, and yet his printed picture will give no pleasure, 
neither will it profit himself or others. Etching is nothing if it is not 
the direct impress of a thought: we must be able to stand before the 
work of the etcher and feel within ourselves that the idea it contains 
could not have been translated for us into any other artistic form. 
Among the pictures in this exhibition there were many examples 
about which we felt instinctively that the artist had better have 
saved his labour and tried to render his idea, if he knew what it 
was, in some other form; that oil or water-colour would have served 
his purpose better, as being more able to hide some kinds of poverty 
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of idea, and that a simple charcoal drawing would have taken up less 
of his time. 

One. test we can easily apply in studying etchings. Has the 
master idea been given here in its best way? If not, the exhibitor 
is not a painter-etcher and had better try some other mode of 
showing genius ; for in all etchings there should be a spark from the 
sacred fire, or else the etching is worthless. 

A ramble through a beautiful country may give us the highest form 
of enjoyment, but a ramble may also be a weary wandering through 
dull paths and we may return home more jaded than refreshed. So 
it is with a ramble on copper. We may stand before a simple 
etching where art and not craft is visible, and we shall feel that we are 
reading a master-mind ; that every /ine means something and that that 
something was what the artist meant us to understand, and if we 
cannot fully understand it it is our fault and not his, and that we 
must look and look again till we do know his meaning, the meaning 
of what is noble and true. 

The amateur need not despair if, in spite of loving the beautiful, 
everything is not at first plain to him. It does not follow that because 
the greatest is often the simplest it is also the easiest to understand. 
And there is yet another subject of consolation for him, and that is, 
that the first President of the Painter-Etchers is an amateur ! 

The word makes us smile when we consider the work he has done ; 
nevertheless, it is true. In this exhibition the greater number of the 
etchings were by his hand (one or two of his best, however, were 
unfortunately absent), and the thought there represented was astonish- 
ing. Yet one of our greatest modern etchers has not spent his life in 
etching, nor in a studio, but he has been a successful physician. 
Genius, however, seems seldom anxious to live in a house specially 
prepared for it; it often knocks at unlikely doors, and is not to be 
commanded, but commands. 

The President’s pictures were by no means the largest or the most 
important-looking in the room, but a careful study soon enabled even 
amateurs, z.¢., those who possess the love of art and of beautiful ideas, 
to settle that only a few of the exhibitors were to be compared with 
him, and that those few had found it difficult to express so much with 
so little as Mr. Seymour Haden had done. Some—figuratively speak- 
ing—had clothed their statue to hide the lack of form beneath, and 
some had had so many ideas that they forgot to express one clearly. 
On the contrary, Mr. Seymour Haden in his work despises all super- 
fluous lines which mean nothing ; he knows that every recorded stroke 
must be the right one, and, besides having its own proper value, must 
suggest other lines to the spectator without their being visible. 

Genius, as it were, takes us into its confidence. It does not say, 
“You are an idiot, and cannot combine for yourself ;” but it says, 
“‘T shall put down what is requisite for you, in order that you may fill 
up all the minor details of my central idea yourself, and by doing this 
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I shall strengthen both my idea and yours ; you will learn as much by 
what I leave out as by what I put in; you will share my pleasure, and 
thus we shall go hand in hand.” 

As we examine the President’s landscapes and figures, the same 
truth is forced upon us. We see in all he does the strength, not the 
weakness, of art, and the power of “the lost and found.” The drawing 
is always powerful, but it is not merely powerful and obtrusive—it does 
not exhibit itself because of itself, but because of its truth. For let us 
remember that there is plenty of good drawing in this world at present, 
and yet very little force derived from it. Is it because nobility of 
mind must go hand in hand with clever technique that we fail to see 
results? Let us quote again the words copied by Mr. Seymour 
Haden in his pamphlet, “ About Etching,” written in 1878 :— 

“ Je crois que le vrai sentiment artistique n’est donné qu’aux natures 
élevées ; que l’esprit vulgaire ne saurait produire le beau de méme que 
Vesprit déloyal ne saurait trouver la vérité.” 

Many of the etchings exhibited in this exhibition by the President 
are still to be bought, and no doubt collectors have already secured 
most of his works, so that those who could not visit the gallery will 
see for themselves, or already know, most of his etchings. Brought 
together, it was difficult to make a choice of favourites. Here is the 
“Water Meadow,” full of quiet strength, and there “Coombe Bottom ” 
the essence of loveliness. 

The various “states” of the well-known “ The Breaking-up of the 
Agamemnon,” each deserve attentive study. One has been washed 
with sepia, to give another idea. Though we prefer the unwashed 
etching in all its vigour, which no washing can improve. 

The calm water and the unruffled trees of “A Sunset in Ireland,” 
and the exquisite and well-known Shere Mill Pond show us that quiet 
does not mean passive nonentity, and that more artistic strength is 
required to express true rest than to give an idea of raging storms. 

The two etchings of “The Turkish Bath,” with figures, exhibit 
Mr. Seymour Haden’s mastery of the human form more than many a 
study of the nude which so-called artists give us to show us how well 
they are acquainted with the anatomy of the human body. The 
President’s training as a physician here tells powerfully, and we feel 
sure that he must suffer acutely when he sees the ignorance of many 
artists on this point. 

If you can get a copy of “ Battersea Reach,” look at the water in 
all its clearness, expressed by master strokes, and the simple lines in 
“ Kilgaren Castle” will tell you everything you ought to know about 
it. Study what true broken and flickering lights are in “ Kensington 
Gardens,” and how a sunset can be described in glory lines in 
** Sunset on the Thames.” 

As to the country scenes they are too numerous to name sepa- 
rately, but we should never tire of “Old Wellesby House” and 
* The Moat House.” 
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The “Three Sisters” are forest. trees growing from a parent 
stem, and here let us notice how Mr. Seymour Haden never diminishes 
his central idea by elaborate finish of minor details, which finish spoils 
half the pictures painted in the nineteenth century. 

The etching of “ Harlech” shows us in company with many others 
the artist’s perfect mastery of composition, a mastery which is most 
clearly seen perhaps in his views of shipping, such as, besides the 
larger and well-known etchings, “Yacht Tavern, Erith,” and 
“Greenwich.” 

What artist would not wish to possess “A Village Ford?” The 
cow crossing the water is perfect in form and expression ; there is not 
a line in the picture which could be changed, and note, if you can 
get a sight of it, how the bridge is not highly finished or black as 
many another etcher would have made it, and would thereby have 
weakened his central idea or spoilt his picture. Mr. Seymour Haden 
always bears in mind the survival of the fittest, and upon that he 
concentrates his genius. 

All the country scenes have come straight from nature, and have 
not been composed in a London studio. In some quiet corner of 
England that very same “Cottage Window” is to be seen, and we 
should gaze at the original and see it as the artist has seen it, supposing 
we can educate our eyes to see aright. 

“Grim Spain ” is a beautiful etching, and we shall find plenty of 
humour in the plates of ‘“‘ The Dog and Monkey,” and the “ Complete 
Angler,” whose whole figure is full of the ardour of the fisherman. 

It was not easy to turn away from such etchings, and to give our 
attention to some of the works of the other painter-etchers, and 
in our present article it is impossible. 

Our ramble must end. We have but desired to point out a few 
tests which may aid us, not in selecting what painter-etcher ought 
to be fashionable, but in helping on the true artistic life within us, 
which life must soar above all that fashion which so easily turns weak 
souls aside from the true path. Do not let our taste and feeling 
be bounded by the remark, “ Have you seen so-and-so’s picture ? he 
is all the rage.” 

So the poor amateurs flock to the picture galleries, anxious and 
troubled about doing the right thing; or else utterly careless, not 
knowing how they are to know, and not daring to have their own 
opinion for fear it should not be the fashionable one ; and, worse than 
all, not taking the trouble to think out why they are so much 
bewildered in their own minds. 

Let them remember that all art is the same, but that every trans- 
lation of art has its own vocabulary, and that this language cannot 
be interchanged. 

All great thinkers’ thoughts can be best expressed in the way in 
which they have chosen to give them to us, and in that way only ; 
for genius chooses his methods by a true instinct which lesser minds 
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need not trouble themselves to find excuses for. A true etching 
cannot be translated by an oil-picture, anda perfect water-colour could 
never have been expressed as well in any other medium. Every 
picture must have a central idea, written, as it were, in words which 
alone suit that idea, for true balance in every part is true power. 

Lastly, “ whoever lives true life will love true love.” So will our 
artists paint beautiful pictures if they cling to their true ideas, and 
learn to express them in singleness of heart, without any regard to 
the blighting influence of an ignorant public. 

Let them remember that the first President of the Painter-Etchers 
was an amateur, who rose to his height of fame without the help of 
artistic critics, but through love of his art, and the true love of nature 
which created his art. 

EsmE Stuart. 


LOVE AND SPRING. 


One far-off day, when Time was young, 
And Spring, a new-born fairy, 

About the world her mantle flung 
With many a sweet vagary, 

The chiming of the lily bells, 
Her dainty footsteps after, 

The busy brook, where rippling dwells 
Soft echo of her laughter, 

Awoke young Love, who sleeping lay ; 
Then up the urchin started, 

And vowed by all the buds of May 
They’d never more be parted. 

Her heart beneath its golden zone 
Grew lighter than a feather ; 

If Love and Spring are fair alone, 
What must they be together ? 

A power that earth to heaven uplifts— 
Ah, wisely was it fated, 

That two of Jove’s divinest gifts 
Should be for ever mated ! 

SYDNEY GREY. 
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A Story of Mesmerism. 
By Letitia McC.LintTock. 
I 


VERYONE in Amsterdam knew the rich Heemskerks, whose 
splendid Brocade Fabriek occupied half the length of the High 
Street. The Turk, the Hindoo and the Spanish merchant were to be 
seen in earnest discourse with old Heemskerk in the doorway of the 
shop. 

Amsterdam was the queen of the commercial world in the year 
1598, but the paving of the town was defective, the streets being in 
many places ankle deep in mud; and the lighting was accomplished 
by means of lanterns swung from a chain crossing the streets at wide 
intervals. 

Heemskerk was rich, but his brocades were no better than Van 
Burgh’s fustians, or Sperling’s damasks, or Standt’s linens; and to 
Holland the buyers came from other lands for corn and timber, for 
granite, for spices—for products of distant climes which the hardy 
sailors of the young republic had brought home. The sons of the 
commonwealth were sailors even more than traders, yet it was a 
source of grief to Heemskerk that his only son chose to be a sailor 
instead of a merchant. Jacob was a stalwart man in the prime of life, 
who had been at sea ever since his youth, and had won distinctions 
in every quarter of the ocean. Now in his prime he was elected to 
the honour of exploring the Arctic seas in search of a passage to 
China and Cathay. 

Amsterdam was fitting out two vessels for the trip, and Jacob 
Heemskerk, who firmly believed that a pathway existed by the north 
of Nova Zembla and across the pole to farthest Ind, was to be skipper 
and supercargo of one of them. 

We shall see what the States-General thought of their Skipper ; 
how he was esteemed in the city, and what his father and wife felt on 
the matter. While he was being entertained at supper by the Mayor 
and principal burghers of his native city, Mynheer Heemskerk, his 
father, dressed in a long cloth gown and velvet skull-cap, with his 
wrinkled hands crossed behind his back, was marching backwards and 
forwards in a salon over the Brocade Fabriek. 

Near one of the tall, narrow windows sat his daughter-in-law, the 
Skipper’s wife, using the waning daylight at her painting, for she was 
an artist. He paused near the easel, and growled out something 
about his son. “ That fool, Jacob! That ass, Jacob!” A sigh from 
the stately, dark-haired woman, and an angry grunt from the old man, 
who set off again on his trudge to the bottom of the long room. 
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** That confounded idiot, Jacob! I have toiled and slaved in the 
counting-house all my days to lay up a competence for him, and he 
must needs risk life and fortune in sailing to Cathay by the Polar 
seas.” 

‘* Alas, my dear father ! ” 

‘** He swears he is fond of thee, Caterina; but thou hast no influ- 
ence with him as far as I can make out. Eh, eh? Answer me, 
Vrow Caterina!” 

His daughter-in-law flushed vividly, but she made no reply. 

*“* And thou canst waste thy time in painting when thou mightst be 
on thy knees praying the good-for-nothing fellow to stay at home and 
eat his meat in quietness, and not break his poor father’s heart.” 

Caterina let her paint-brush fall this time, stung to the quick by 
the old man’s reproaches. ‘“ And my heart, father?” she cried, her 
face aflame with passion in an instant. ‘Dost thou think nothing of 
my heart? Dost thou imagine that I have not prayed him to give up 
this mad voyage? Ay, I have implored till my voice was hoarse 
with pleading, my knees sore with kneeling, but in vain—all in vain! 
He loves me not. If I had brought him a child to put its little arms 
round his neck and hold him back, maybe but I I have no 
power over him. He loves me not.” And she burst into distressing 
tears. 

The old man, whose anger and grief'were peevish, not passionate, 
stopped short in amazement at her outbreak. 

“‘ Hey-day,” he muttered, raising both hands to his ears. ‘‘The 
people err who call thee cold and proud. Cold? Ay, so is a volcano. 
It wonders me that thou canst not sway that provoking husband of 
thine. But gently, vrow, gently. Be patient,” forgetting that he had 
spent the last hour in trying to excite the storm he now deprecated. 

Caterina did not heed him any longer. Rocking herself to and fro 
before her easel she sobbed, ‘“ He loves me not! He loves me not!” 

“Who loves thee not, dearest? (Not thy Jacob? Thou dost not 
speak of him?” said a deep voice behind her, and the old man saw 
his son enter the room in the fading daylight, and gather the weeping 
Caterina to his breast. ‘Ay, take my fool of a son to task now, 
madame daughter-in-law,” he grumbled, raising the tapestry and 
shuffling out of the room. 

Caterina was the child of an Italian artist, who had settled in 
Amsterdam many years previously, and attained to fame and fortune. 
His talent had descended to his daughter, who painted pictures that 
were eagerly bought by the rich burghers of the city. Artists of 
native birth painted realistic scenes well enough—scenes representing 
their shops and houses, their canals, windmills and poplars—but 
Heemskerk’s Italian wife painted landscapes bathed in the sunshine 
of southern climes, and subjects instinct with sombre or delicate 
fancy. To live by means of art had been her desire—a desire so 
strong that the gallant sailor had had some difficulty in inducing her 
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to be his wife. Vrow Sperling, of the Damask factory, mother of 
three blooming daughters, turned up her nose at the outlandish bride 
whom Jacob chose ; but her husband and sons thought he had been 
fortunate. 

The Heemskerks were so wealthy that there was no need for 
Caterina to sell her pictures, but she continued to execute orders 
industriously, and the father and son became accustomed to her 
mania. The old man easily reconciled himself to a craze that 
brought in money, and Jacob was glad his wife should have a pursuit 
that amused her during his long absences. He never tired of makirg 
her paint his ship, and she knew every rope, every sail in his new 
vessel, the Orange. 

Her great picture, the Fireships bearing down upon the bridge of 
boats below Antwerp, hung over the heads of their mightinesses, the 
States-General, in the Raadzaal where they met to consult, reminding 
them ofa noble struggle for fatherland. So Heemskerk’s wife was 
quite a personage in Amsterdam and was a good deal respected and 
admired. 

Jacob called her his “little” vrow, but she was a tall, imposing- 
looking woman, and now as she yielded to the clasp of his strong 
arms her head was on a level with his own. The old man was gone, 
but someone peeped at them from behind the arras, someone with 
a cruel, forbidding face—Mistress Truda the housekeeper, who had 
been sole ruler in the house before Caterina came. “ Ay, ay, cry 
away, you Papist madam,” she muttered. ‘“Mynheer Jacob is going to 
leave you, and we'll see what your Saints can do to help you. Ay, 
sorceress, we'll see.” 

The look, the speech, was that of an enemy, and Caterina was 
unconscious that she had an enemy in the world, much less beneath 
her own roof. 

She clung round her husband’s neck, sobbing. ‘‘ Do not leave me, 
Jacob, do not leave me, my darling! Stay with me if you love me. 
Ah, grant my request.” 

**T cannot, heart’s treasure,” replied the Skipper’s deep tones. “TI 
have my duty to perform. I must explore the Polar seas; I must find 
out a passage to Cathay.” 

“Must? Oh, Jacob,” plained the silvery voice of his wife, “ thou 
hast no need of pay. Thy father and I make money enough to keep 
thee in luxury at home.” 

“ Tut, tut, love, wouldst make thy husband out an unworthy 
hound? No,” more gently, “no, I do not go for hire. I go for 
honour—for fatherland ; to win fame and wealth for Holland, not for 
myself.” 

“ Ah, husband, I doubt thou art thinking a little of thyself too. 
Thy passion for adventure makes thee ever a rover.” 

“ True, Caterina mia ; true, my southern dove,” replied the honest 
Dutchman. “TI do love adventure—it is my life.” 
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“What shall I do during thy absence? ” asked Caterina, unclasping 
her arms and reseating herself before the easel. The tears of sudden 
passion were dried on her burning cheeks, and her usual stately 
quietude was returning. Jacob leaned over her chair, playing with 
the black ringlets falling down beneath her Medici head-dress, as he 
sought in his mind for an excuse that might satisfy her to let him go. 
They had been married a good while, and each year he had had the 
same struggle to undergo: Caterina endeavouring to detain him, his 
own love of adventure luring the rover with magnetic force to sail 
the ocean, north, south, east, west, in quest of new lands. 

“These men see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the 
deep,” quoted Jacob. 

“ But this will be the worst voyage of all: thou wilt venture among 
the eternal ice and snow—among the cruel Polar bears. The ice- 
bergs may close in upon thy ship, and thou wilt suffer the extremity 
of cold.” 

“ Pish, Caterina; what evil auguries! Prophesy rather a return 
for the Orange in September, the passage discovered. And thy 
husband and his brave crew will receive the thanks of the common- 
wealth. Keep up thy heart till then. It is true the old man is but 
a peevish companion " 

“ He is thy father, my Jacob.” 

“And Truda is an ungentle and shrewish waiting-maid for 
thee " 

“But I have the blonde Teresa at my beck and call " 

Here the tapestry shook again, and the eavesdropper whispered 
angrily, ‘‘ Ay, sorceress, thou hast the blonde Teresa at thy beck and 
call, but beware. Wait till thy Jacob has sailed to the Polar seas! ” 

‘“* What is the spell thou employest, wife, to bring that girl to thy 
side?” asked the Skipper, gravely and uneasily. ‘I have heard it 
ascribed to magic. Be careful, I counsel thee, for the common herd, 
the warehousemen and shopmen and servants, distrust thee as it is. 
Thou knowest they have no love for thy faith, and if they begin to 
believe that thou meddlest with sorcery . 

“Hush, my good man, thou art but a credulous big sailor,” 
returned his wife smiling. ‘ Do not malign thy fellow-citizens ; they 
are not as feeble in intellect as thou wouldst have me think.” 

“My wife, I do not speak of our burghers. They respect the 
faith of others, having suffered too much for freedom of conscience 
to be persecutors in their turn. But the rabble are not so, and I 
warn thee against them—against the ignorant herd. I tell thee I 
trembled when I heard a whisper against thee.” 

So each had fears for the other—each had a warning to give—and 
in each case warnings and pleadings were in vain. 
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Jan Troonk, Captain Heemskerk’s loyal follower, was making his 
way to a.house in the Haagstraat, running parallel with the enormous 
block of buildings called Heemskerk’s Fabriek, but well to the rear 
of the warehouses. In that street lived Teresa, Jan’s betrothed, the 
girl to whom Caterina had taken such a fancy. Jan was to sail next 
day in the Orange to the Polar seas, and he expected piteous up- 
braidings to be brought to bear upon him ; but he was determined to 
withstand them, being as firmly resolved as his Captain to win fame 
and fortune. He paused in the low doorway, beneath the dense 
shadow of its overhanging eaves, to glance into the kitchen. 

Vrow Steen was cooking, her ample face bathed in perspiration, 
for it was the 17th of May, and unusually warm for the season. She 
stirred her soup, and then turned, the spoon in her hand, to remon- 
strate with her daughter, who was knitting near the open door. “A 
fine lady, spoilt by her grand friend,” she grumbled; “ she sees me 
hot and weary, and never offers to relieve me. No, forsooth, not 
she! she sits there at her ease.” 

‘** Dear mother,” replied Teresa languidly, ‘ I did not see that thou 
wert cooking, and I did not feel the heat, for I was thinking of my 
poor Jan going to the Polar seas.” 

The vrow laughed harshly. “Thou didst not see—thou didst not 
feel! Jan is only thy excuse. Thou wert dreaming of thy popish 
sorceress, I’ll be bound. Always mooning and neglecting thy work ! 
Hussy !” 

The lover in the doorway was on the point of entering, when a 
short stout man hurried past him. Hans Steen had heard his wife 
scolding, and hastened to protect Teresa with his presence. It was 
not that he approved of her moping ways, but he doted upon her, and 
could not bear to see her grieved. 

“Gently, vrow, gently,” he said. ‘ Go on with thy soup making ; 
I want my supper.” 

“* Ay, ay, I am to slave while the girl may spend her time with 
madame, or idle as she pleases,” and darting past him she dealt Teresa 
a blow on the cheek with her dripping spoon. In return she received 
an angry push from Hans’ arm, which sent her spinning against the 
wall, and she sank on the floor in a sitting posture, gasping with heat 
and rage. 

The dreamy Teresa, agitated for once, started to her feet, rubbing 
her cheek as she looked from father to mother. Jan Troonk 
hurried to her. ‘ Too bad, mother,” he said; “ why art thou angry 
with my poor girl for her friendship with our noble Skipper’s wife ? 
The lady is a grand lady too, and I am well pleased she should be- 
friend Teresa.” 

A torrent of abuse would have rewarded this speech if the father 
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had not been present; but Vrow Steen merely said, as she got up 
slowly from the floor : ‘‘ Evil will come to Teresa through that Italian : 
she is not as she should be. Ask the old Mynheer’s Truda, a 
prudent, religious woman, whose husband was burnt for the faith in 
the dark days that are gone . 

' “Hush, wife,” thundered Hans. “ We all had relatives martyred in 
those evil days; but that is no reason why we should turn 
persecutors ; and our mistress offends no man—the little oratory in 
her bed-chamber is 

“Fool, idiot of a man, thou hast learnt thy parrot song from the 
Captain. I’m not talking of the lady’s popery, but of her sorcery. 
She is able to call our daughter to her side without speaking one 
word. It is useless for me to set her tasks. She is up and away, 
and the excuse is that she feels sure madame wants her. This much 
is certain, the Italian can draw her away from her duty, and keep her 
whole days in that bedroom, and what they do there heaven only 
knows. ‘Truda says ? 

Teresa and her lover had withdrawn, and were whispering in the 
doorway. ‘And thou wilt be gone to-morrow? Cruel to leave me, 
and to brave the horrors of those icy seas!” said Teresa, laying her 
hands upon his shoulders. 

*“ Ay, dear, I must go. Could I desert my noble Captain, and our 
good ship ?” 

“Thou lovest them more than me.” 

“Not so, darling. We'll be home again in autumn, and I'll take 
thee to our own house where none shall scold thee. I'll bring bear- 
skins home and fine wages, and thou shalt dress in brocades like 
madame if thou wilt.” 

“But thy perils! The white bears, the crashing icebergs—the 
bitter cold! Oh, do not go—I’ll hide thee, and the Orange shall sail 
without thee.” 

“No, no!” 

**What do madame or I care for good wages or brocades, or glory 
or fatherland oe 

“ Hush, love, hush! Is not our country dear to thee?” and he 
stopped her words with kisses. Meanwhile the parents were 
reconciled over their supper. The soup was excellent, so were the 
fish and “ Zuyckes-Koicken,” or sweet cake, the crowning dish of the 
repast ; and Hans had a good appetite. 

“Come, lest I eat all before me. Thou wilt not taste such a 
supper as this in the Polar seas, Jan, my boy. My vrow is unrivalled 
as a cook; not but that Teresa can do something in that way too; 
but she idles and dreams too much.” He was often angry with his 
wife for scolding Teresa, but her words had weight nevertheless. 
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III. 


Ir was the 23rd of September before Amsterdam began to be uneasy 
about the Orange. She ought to have returned by the 15th at latest, 
and, everywhere, anxious looks and words were exchanged about the 
good ship and her brave crew. The feeling grew stronger as October 
passed without bringing the mariners—without bringing tidings of 
them, for there was no post from the Polar seas. And as the 
weather became colder, and people enjoyed the warmth of their 
pleasant hearths, heads were shaken while they speculated upon the 
cold at Nova Zembla. Caterina and Teresa were companions in 
sorrow, each grieving over the hardships of her beloved. 

The latter was quiet as usual, but tears fell while she washed 
dishes or made the soup. Van Rennen, father of the carpenter of 
the Orange, used to come to her to talk about his son and condole 
with her about Jan. 

But towards the end of October, Vrow Steen began to dislike Van 
Rennen’s visits, and to wish he would not exchange confidences with 
Teresa. A speech of Teresa’s had caused this change in the hospit- 
able woman’s views. One night when Van Rennen had remarked 
that he feared it was cold weather on board the Orange, Teresa had 
replied that their friends had left the ship and were living in a hut on 
the ice. The surprise of the old man, his searching questions, 
Teresa’s sudden silence and retreat to her room on the plea of illness, 
had thoroughly dismayed the mother. But Teresa did not answer 
her questions any more than Van Rennen’s. She was more diligent 
at the house work than formerly; but it chanced one day that she was 
nowhere to be found on her mother’s return from market, and the 
apple “ koickens ” were burning black in the oven. 

Vrow Steen’s outcry brought neighbours from either side hurrying 
in—Vrow Stimms, with a baby in her arms, and two stolid Dutchmen 
of tender years clinging to her skirts, and Vrow Van Rennen wiping 
soapsuds off her hands. There were voluble questions and explana- 
tions, and the three women were talking together in shrill tones, wher 
Heemskerk’s evil-looking servant appeared in the doorway, glancing 
furtively, as was her wont, into every corner of the dwelling. Truda’s 
vile temper made her universally feared; and she was moreover 
respected because of her sufferings for the reformed faith in perse- 
cuting times. 

“Welcome, Mistress Truda,” said Vrow Steen. ‘Sit thee down 
and take a draught of Spanish wine. I would offer thee koicken but 
that my idle, disobedient wench . 

“‘ Dost thou know where thy girl is now?” interrupted Truda. 

The mother made a gesture imploring caution, either unseen or 
unheeded by Truda. She was filled with misgivings about Teresa’s 

pursuits, which she dreaded being imparted to the neighbours. But 
the old woman went on without a pause. ‘ 
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“Teresa came slipping in by our back door like a thief an hour 
ago, and crept through my kitchen without speaking to me—me that 
was used to hear my master say, ‘Good afternoon, Vrow Truda,’ 
whenever he came in. She ran up to madame’s room, and I heard 
the bolts drawn, and there they are shut up, hatching mischief. Dost 
thou wish her to be taught to pray to the Virgin, or worse ?” 

“What could be worse?” asked Vrow Van Rennen, full of 
curiosity. 

“Eh, in the name of God, what could be worse?” cried the 
mother, trembling. 

Truda ground her black and ragged teeth and clenched her skinny 
hand, but she did not answer aloud. Approaching her mouth to 
Vrow Steen’s ear, she whispered a word that made her rubicund 
cheeks turn pale. ‘ Come with me and see for yourself,” she said. 

The neighbours retreated to gossip and ponder over Truda’s dark 
hints, while Vrow Steen followed the housekeeper down the passage 
leading to the back premises of the warehouse. ‘Taking off their 
shoes in the kitchen they climbed an old, worm-eaten oak staircase 
that creaked at every step notwithstanding their precautions, and 
reached the tapestry chamber where we saw the Heemskerk family on 
the 17th of May. ‘The easel was in the window, and the October 
sunshine streamed upon a remarkable picture. A ship was made 
fast by her bower anchor to a gigantic iceberg like a cathedral 
with spires and pinnacles—an enormous mass that towered far above 
the clumsy vessel, though the Orange was the best ship built in those 
days. Caterina’s master touch had delineated a very dreary scene. 
A dazzling sunshine, which yet did not give the idea of warmth, 
was diffused over endless plains of ice. The women shivered 
involuntarily as they looked at it. 

“Ugh!” cried Truda; “that water between the iceblocks is as 
black as the mouth of hell.” 

“‘ She was thinking: of our young master when she painted that ; in 
truth, she’s a good, fond wife,” returned Vrow Steen. 

“Thinking of him, eh? Was that all? Come on; thy Teresa is 
in her bedroom. Lift the arras. So! Caution!” 

They were admitted to a dark passage off Caterina’s chamber. 
“ Now put thine eye to the keyhole and see for thyself.” 

Téresa lay on a couch opposite the door, her blue eyes wide open 
with an inscrutable expression as if she were gazing at some sight of 
distress and horror far away—beyond the arras—beyond the walls— 
beyond Amsterdam itself. Her lips were parted, her limbs stretched 
helpless. Above her stood the Italian, and her white hand was 
gently moving backwards and forwards. Vrow Steen recoiled from 
this sight muttering the word “ magic,” the word that had caused her 

to grow pale when the housekeeper first breathed it in her ear. 

“Ay, magic. Thou hast seen for thyself,” hissed Truda. “I'll 
bring that foreign woman to the dungeon or the stake. She said 
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I must keep: my.own place. She. said I presumed. She said she 
was mistress.” 

“If you meddle with her you ruin my child.. Have mercy, Truda,” 
and tremblingly Vrow Steen followed the angry woman down to the 
basement story. 

Caterina continued to make mesmeric passes. over, the face of 
Teresa. Several times already since anxiety began to consume her 
about her husband, she had summoned Teresa to her, and thrown her 
into a trance. In this manner she had seen the Orange hemmed in 
by ice floes, plunging and straining to shake herself free from her 
prison—now making a little way, then blocked up again, now rearing 
on end like a live creature, as the huge icebergs drove against her ; 
again plunging into free water. Then she had painted the ghastly 
scene thus impressed on her mind, with the cold Arctic sunshine over 
all... It had been a kind of relief to her gnawing anxiety to portray 
the scenes that Teresa caused her to see. She could not speak of 
them to mortal; Art, the beloved, must be the confidante. 

In her absorption she had not heard the creaking of the boards as 
the women crept to the. keyhole, nor their whisperings and hard 
breathings. She was so bent upon catching every syllable uttered by 
her medium that she was.deaf to other sounds. “Tell me,” she 
said, letting her arms drop languidly by her side, ‘ dost thou see the 
Orange now ?” ; 

Teresa sighed deeply, then.spoke like one ina dream. ‘The ship 
is deserted : she lies sealed up.in the ice; a large bear is on her 
deck.” 

“ And he, my Jacob—dost thou see him ?” 

** Ay, he is there, and Jan too, and Van Rennen, the carpenter. I 
see them well. They have built a hut near the ship. The Skipper 
comes: out at the door ; he is dressed in white fur; he has a marling- 
spike in his hand. He beckons to Jan—my Jan—Oh " 

“What seest thou, Teresa? In.God’s name, what. seest thou 
now?” 

“Jan brings out.a tub of salt meat, and lays it on the ice near their 
hut. A bear comes to smell it. The Skipper throws the pike at the 
bear ; it leaves the meat to bound after the pike; it catches it in its 
mouth and plays with it like a dog. The other white bear clambers 
down from the ship and runs at our men. Jan throws another pike, 
and the bear bounds after it." They have no gun. Van Rennen 
drags the Skipper and Jan into the house and shuts the door. The 
bears overturn the meat.” 

“Where are the rest of the crew? Are the three men deserted ?” 

“JT do not know—I cannot see them,” replied Teresa, speaking 
faintly ; “but it is cold—it freezes the marrow in their bones. The 
bleak sunshine cannot warm them—even the bear-skins have little 
heat—they suffer horribly—horribly ‘ 

Her. voice died away—her eyes closed and her limbs relaxed—a 
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deep slumber seemed to fall upon her. Caterina turned to the little: 
altar with the crucifix, which was such an offence to: her neighbours, 
and fell upon her knees, passing the beads of a rosary through her 
fingers. She had hitherto had little sense of religion, and had been 
Roman Catholic but in name, yet in this strait’ she felt the need of 
calling upon God, and she used the form of words she had learnt in 
childhood. 


IV. 


Twat evening Mynheer Heemskerk speculated as usual upon his son’s 
whereabouts. ‘ That idiot of ours—that ridiculous rover who scorns 
a good roof over him, and a warm bed to lie in—where is_he now? 
Eh, daughter-in-law, what thinkest thou ? ” 

Caterina was at his elbow, mixing his after-supper punch. She 
was all dutifulness to Jacob’s querulous old father, and often spent 
an hour in gently rubbing his feet, tender from incipient gout. 

‘Our crack-brained sailor is perchance near home: we shall hear 
soon that his ship has been sighted in the Slie.” 

No answer from Caterina, whose graceful head bent lower over, the 
brew. 

“We'll welcome the rascal: we'll kill the fatted calf for him. 
Thou shalt wear thy new. brocade, the claret-coloured, to do him 
honour—though how he could bring himself to leave such a. wife 
beats me! What'sayest thou? Will he return to-morrow ?” 

But his daughter, knowing $0 well that there could be no good 
news to-morrow, said little. She had prudence sufficient to keep her 
knowledge to herself—strange knowledge, strangely acquired. 

Teresa, the medium, was not so reticent. She had other and 
weightier things to think of than her mother’s sharp tongue, and she 
bore her scolding for the morning’s escapade very meekly. She sat 
in the background brooding over Jan’s hardships. 

“Come near the fire, child, thou must freeze with cold over there,” 
called her father.’ “Come and hear of the bales we sent off to the 
rich London merchant to-day.” 

“T am not as cold ‘as Jan, stuck in the ice,” she returned 
languidly. 

“Jan, girl? Ill warrant he is on his way home.” 

“ Ay,” said Van Rennen, who had just come in—“ we'll see your 
Jan and my Van very soon now. The mother is always expecting 
our boy to walk in.” 

“Tell her he cannot come.” 

“No? Why so, Teresa?” 

“He is living on the ice, and cold, so cold—horribly cold—and 
those bears that were eating their meat—they looked so fierce—so 
hungry.” . 

The neighbour started up and dragged Teresa unceremoniously out 
of her dark corner into the circle of light near the stove. ‘ Now, 
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girl, speak, and tell me what thou knowest of my son. Speak,” and 
he shook her roughly. 

“Child, what ails thee?” asked her father. ‘ Gently, neighbour, 
gently! Let my daughter go.” 

Vrow Steen, who had listened in a state of terror difficult to 
describe, thought only of hiding Teresa’s guilt from all the world. 
‘“‘ Let her alone, you men,” she said ; ‘‘ see how wan she looks. She: 
is sick—she raves. How, in God’s name can she know more than we? 
Come to bed, child,” and she led her from the room. 

The mother’s mind was ill at ease since Truda had made her look 
through Caterina’s keyhole, and the hints about an icebound ship 
which Teresa had just dropped, added to Truda’s dark whispers of 
magic and dealings with Satan, filled her with dismay. Magic? Fright- 
ful word! If such a crime were brought home to her child—and the 
sight she had seen in the Oratory that morning, added to the strange 
attraction Caterina certainly possessed for Teresa, made her sick with» 
dread. The father must not know what she feared. If she were to 
breathe the word magic aloud, Teresa might be ruined. She knew 
how superstitious were the poor inhabitants of the Haagstraat—how 
their minds were dark and narrow like their street. Her own mind 
was as dark and narrow, for she did suspect the Italian lady of 
practising witchcraft, and she would let er perish without pity ; but 
Teresa, her own child, must be saved. 

Yet Teresa, she felt, was the person in danger. The daughter-in- 
law of a rich burgher might be safe, while a suspicion of magic meant 
danger to an humble peasant girl. 

It was by the merest accident that Caterina had discovered the 
strange power that she possessed over Teresa. Struck by the fair 
girl’s beauty, she begged her father to let her sit to her as a model, 
and Hans, much gratified at having his daughter noticed by his 
master’s family, eagerly complied with her request. This happened 
six months before the voyage of the Orange, and the intimacy had 
very much progressed since then. Caterina’s chief interest in Teresa 
arose from her power over her; but the poor girl adored the hand- 
some, dark lady—the only lady with whom she had come in contact. 
She loved her for her kind manner, her gracious ways, so different 
from those of the women in the Haagstraat ; and she liked to comb 
her long hair, and to pin on her Queen Elizabeth ruff while she 
talked of Jan, the chosen follower of Captain Heemskerk. Since 
the passionate Italian, wrongly called cold and proud by her Dutch 
acquaintances, had discovered that she could send Teresa’s spirit 
upon a mission of investigation in the track of the Orange, while her 
fair form lay on the couch, she had existed in a state of suppressed 
excitement, and had had much difficulty in hiding her knowledge 
from her father and from Amsterdam in general. 

Old Heemskerk was fond of dining with the burghers, and insisted 
that she should accompany him. Of course the conversation at 
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these civic feasts ran greatly upon the dangers and honours of Jacob 
and his gallant crew. 

As winter advanced, the subject was felt to be a most painful one. 
The burghers pitied Caterina deeply. They thought it very likely 
that she was their brave townsman’s widow, for how could the Orange 
bear the onset of the icebergs? how could the men exist in the 
region of eternal frost? Caterina found it very hard to hide from 
these kind, good men what she knew. Hardest of all was it for her 
when the Stadholder, Maurice of Nassau, on one occasion, took a 
seat by her side, and spoke of his hopes and fears for Jacob, saying 
she must feel glad and proud to be the wife of such a hero. ‘God 
grant he may return to you and to Holland, madame,” he concluded, 
“but if not—if not—he will be one more of a glorious list of heroes 
who have laid down their lives for Fatherland.” 

And she could have replied: “I know my husband lives, but his 
ship is wedged firmly ; she cannot move till spring.” She could have 
said this, for she had that very morning again seen Jacob with 
Teresa’s eyes. 

*‘ Strange woman, that foreign wife of Captain Heemskerk’s,” said 
Madame Sperling to the Mayor’s lady. ‘ With what an odd expres- 
sion she listens to the Stadholder.” 

“* Ah, my Jacob,” murmured Caterina the night on which she had 
been honoured by Prince Maurice’s marked attentions ; “my Jacob, 
it was hard not to tell him what I knew. Only the knowledge of my 
danger kept me silent, for that brave man would have loved to hear 
that thou livest. Will Teresa obey my strict commands, and keep 
silence too? A secret is perilous when shared with another.” 


Vv. 


Ir was eight o’clock on a stormy spring evening, and gusts swept up 
and down the dark, narrow Haagstraat, but did not sweep the inhabitants 
indoors. Some exciting topic kept them without, and many colloquies 
were taking place under the overhanging eaves of the curious old 
houses, where a lantern swung from a rope stretched across the stree 
at wide intervals. The Haagstraat was so narrow and dark, that one 
or two of the lanterns had already been lighted, though it was only 
eight o’clock of a spring evening. 

The rain was blown in gusts, but the interest of the theme under 
discussion caused the people to forget weather. They were talking 
of the doings of the Brocade Fabriek, of Teresa’s mysterious 
interviews with the Italian lady, of which Truda told them. The 
housekeeper had first hinted the matter darkly ; then she had openly ; 
and the incautious words dropped by the simple girl herself had 
completed the mischief. 

This topic sufficed to draw the Van Rennens from their chimney 
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nook; Vrow Stimms from her sick child’s bed; Vanessa from her 
flirting ; Hansel from his drinking ; all the neighbours to their doors. 

‘“ And if the girl knows what is happening to our men, how does 
she know it?” growled Van Rennen. “Not in any lawful or 
Christian manner, I’ll be bound.” 

“No, mynheer, no ; but by the help of Satan, the roaring lion that 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour. If the girl knows more 
than their mightinesses, the States-General, know about the Orange, 
she knows it by aid of the foul fiend.” 

-.©©Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’ Where are those words 
written? ‘I ask ye that,” croaked an ancient man, bent double over 
his staff, with palsied head covered with a rusty skull cap—a man 
who had spent years in prison in his youth, and had narrowly 
escaped the stake for his devotion to the book from which he had 
just quoted. 

“You're right,” croaked another ancient voice, and Truda, who 
had slipped out when she removed her master’s dishes after dinner, 
crept noiselessly behind the speakers. ‘Ay, Father Stinsen, ay,” 
and it was the voice of hatred that spoke, “thou art right. It is 
writ in Holy Scripture, ‘Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’ But 
what witch? Not poor Teresa, our neighbours’ child. No, she is 
but the victim. The real witch is at my master’s side—the sorceress 
that robbed me of my place in that house, and told me she was 
mistress, and’ I nothing but a servant. Ay, she sits there smiling 
like an angel, but for all that, and for all the respect she gets from 
their mightinésses because she is Captain Heemskerk’s wife, I_ know 
what I know—lI see what I see,” and she shook her head, and 
gnashed her broken teeth. 

There chanced to be a crack in the glass of the lantern that swung 
overhead, and at that instant a sudden gust extinguished the light, 
and the frightened people were left in gloom. A yell of terror burst 
from the superstitious crowd, and they stumbled against each other in 
their anxiety to reach the shelter of their roofs. Not a soul in the 
Haagstraat but felt that the Enemy of Mankind was in their midst. 
Teresa’s father had heard something of what was said, enough to fill 
him with terror, and he went home in a desperate state of mind, as 
usual disposed to vent his anger upon his wife. 

“'What’s this, Babette, ‘what’s this?” he cried in a savage tone, 
_ alarm and rage mingled. ‘Why do they gossip about our ‘girl ? 
_ What has she been’ doing ?” 

“ Doing, Hans?” Nothing under the sun but idling her time with 
the young “mistress,” replied Vrow Steen, growing pale, and shrinking 
from his angry face which was poked close to hers. 

“Fool! That’s not what I mean. What has the child done to 
make people call her a witch ?” 

He dropped his voice at the dreadful word. The mother 
shuddered. She had succeeded in hiding her fears from him up to 
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this time, but she must now speak out: “Do they call her so? Ah, 
then, the obstinate minx has destroyed herself. Speak low, she is 
overhead . 

“But explain, vrow. I will ‘Hot ‘be kept in the dark any longer. 
You women are so fond of mystefy.’ Out with it at once.” 

“Well, then,” faltered the TDRBF woman, “our child has confessed 
to me that she takes a journey each time she visits the young 
mistress ” 

“What dost thou mean, idiot? Speak plain, in God’s name.” 

“Be patient, Hans, or I can never tell thee. She says she goes to 
the ice plains where the Orange is. hemmed in, and sees the Skipper 
and Jan, and is able to tell the mistress what they are doing.” 

“But that must be witchcraft, wife. I fear me old Truda has 
reason on her side. Thinkest thou our wench invents these 
stories ?” 

“And then,” she proceeded without noticing his question, 
“madame goes to her easel and paints what Teresa had told her. 
Our child:is distraught indeed. She raves of a white bear, larger 
than any common bear, that she says is standing at the door of their 
hut, and I fear neighbour Van Rennen heard her, for he ? 

The turmoil in the street began again. Voices were raised, and 
ominous words were heard. The parents grew silent, shuddering. 
Like a bird of ‘evil omen Truda now appeared in the doorway. She 
shut. the door carefully, and said in a hoarse whisper, “ If you don’t 
keep Teresa silent I shall not be able to save her.. Keep her away 
from that sorceress yonder, and make her hold her tongue, or I 
cannot answer for her life.” 

“ Shame,” said Hans; “art thou ‘exciting the rabble. against thy 
mistress ?” 

Truda gave a malicious grin. 

“‘T cannot keep Teresa away from her,” said the mother. “She 
swears that she must go when madame wishes for her.” 

“Tt looks like magic,” muttered the warehouseman. “ Let me see 
those pictures that the girl tells of.” 

“ Come along, then, both of you. Madame is safe in the dining- 
“room, and her paintings are in the salon. She has no caution : she 
leaves them there to witness against her: Come.” And she went 
before them through the passage leading to the basement story of 
Heemskerk’s dwelling-house. She lighted a lamp in the kitchen, and, 
followed by two gaping servants as well.as by the Steens, led the way 
to the salon. The long room looked gloomy enough to excuse the 
shiver that ran over the group as they raised the portitre, and went 
in. The substantial furniture was covered with Utrecht velvet of a 
sombre hue; the figures on the tapestry told of battle, murder, and 
sudden death; but the shiver was not caused by these objects, but 
by superstitious dread. Against the wall beneath the four tall 
narrow windows were ranged the paintings that told the whole 
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history of the Orange as related by Teresa while away from Amster- 
_ dam on her mysterious journeys. First in the row was the picture 
already seen by Vrow Steen, namely, the ship anchored to an iceberg 
like a vast cathedral, with spires and pinnacles, steeple and tower. 

Next came a grimmer canvas. The ship was closed in and 
deserted, and her crew were dragging timber to build a hut near her, 
their motions followed by bears the colour of the thickly-falling snow. 
A frightful misery was depicted in every face. 

Again there was a picture of the completed hut. The crew were 
not visible, but their deadly enemies, the bears, swarmed around. 
A couple of them crouched on the deck of the deserted: ship. 
Another lay upon the roof of the hut, while near the door an enor- 
mous bear stood erect like a ghastly sentinel. He had been killed 
and disembowelled and set frozen upon his legs, where he remained 
month after month with a mass of snow and ice accumulated upon 
him until he had grown into a fantastic and gigantic apparition, still 
wearing the semblance of the men’s mortal foe. This painting was 
inexpressibly weird, and it excited terror in the quaking spectators ; 
but the last in the row of pictures agitated them yet more. It repre- 
sented the depth of an Arctic winter. The cold sunshine was gone, 
and only the moon gave light to a pale procession carrying a corpse 
to its last resting-place, a cleft in the ice. The features of the dead 
man were those of Van Rennen, the carpenter. 

** Ach!” ejaculated Vrow Steen, “that, then, was what she meant 
when she said Van Rennen would come back no more!” 

“ But this is magic,” faltered-the horrified father: “if she were 
ten times my child, she should———” 

“Hush, man, the chief fault is not hers, but the Italian’s. She 
must suffer, but Teresa shall escape.” 

Vrow Steen cast a glance of terror at the housekeeper. Teresa’s 
destiny might indeed lie in her hands. “See,” she whispered, “ there 
is the Skipper, and there behind him is Jan, but how changed they 
are, and how stiff their clothes seem with ice. They will soon be 
corpses themselves. See the foxes swarming after them. My faith, 
they look grizzly in the moonlight!” 

*‘T never saw this picture before,” said Truda ; “ madame kept her 
unholy work well hidden. This is the worst of all. Ah, the devil 
himself held the brush that time. Cursed Italian sorceress and papist, 
thou shalt frizzle for this !” 

“Come away!” cried the terrified parents; “come away, lest we 
too have dealings with the foul fiend,” and they tottered towards the 
portitre, leaving Truda to gloat over the painting, and revel in her 
hopes of vengeance. 
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VI. 


Ear ty on the morning after Hans’ visit to the picture gallery, the 
weeping Teresa was dragged down the ladder from her attic, and 
bundled into a covered waggon at the door. Hans’ horror of her 
mysterious crime was such that he could not help being harsh. He 
had expedited her toilet with some hard blows, and he would not 
suffer her pitying mother to interfere to saveher. He was going to 
take her to board with a cousin in the island of Shiermonigkoog, 
where she would be out of reach of Truda and her enraged 
neighbours of the Haagstraat. 

‘Let me see the lady once, only once, father,” sobbed poor Teresa, 
as he sternly ordered her to climb into the waggon. 

**No, minx, I say no! Thou hast seen her too often. Get in, 
get in!” 

‘“‘ Here,” said the mother, “is breakfast for the child.” 

“‘Go back, Babette, we can breakfast on the road.” He whipped 
the horse and they rattled off, the sobbing girl raising the covering of 
the waggon to look despairingly, not at her unhappy mother on the 
doorstep, but at the roof of the Brocade Fabriek rising above the low 
houses of the Haagstraat. 

“ Wilt thou at least let her know where I am gone?” asked Teresa, 
as they jolted out of Amsterdam. 

* Whom dost thou mean, girl ?” 

‘‘ Madame Heemskerk, to be sure.” 

“No, then, I will not let her know. Stop that blubbering this 
instant.” 

* Alas, I shall then never know any more about my Jan, and she 
will learn no more about the Captain.” 

* Explain! ” roared Hans in a fury. 

“She cannot know anything without my help, nor I without hers 
That is all I can tell thee.” 

“Magic, wicked magic,” groaned Hans. “ Ah, she deserves to die, 
and die she will. I am not taking thee away a whit too soon.” 

“Die? Who would venture to touch my dear mistress? Father, 
what dost thou mean?” she asked, and quite beside herself, she 
struggled with the resolute old man in her effort to get out of the 
waggon. She would have rushed madly along the road in hopes of 
getting back to Amsterdam. 


Two days later Van Rennen, who now haunted the Brocade 
Fabriek, sauntered out of Truda’s kitchen, crossed the back yard of 
the factory, among a litter of enormous bales and boxes, and made 
his way by the passage into Vrow Steen’s dwelling. He had given up 
all pretence of work and loitered away his whole time, now stopping a 
neighbour in the street to ask what hope he thought there was of the 
return of the Orange ; now calling on the people for sympathy while 
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he poured forth his fears for his son. He was becoming leaner and 
more hollow-eyed each day. An, anxious, sorrowful expression had 
become so habitual to him that Vrow Steen, hearing his step in the 
passage, expected to see him enter with his eyes upon the ground. 
Instead of this he came in looking wildly excited, mingled rage and 
terror in his glare. 

“Van Rennen, what ails thee?” cried the poor woman. 

Van Rennen’s look was threatening. “Tell me, hast thou seen 
that damned picture yonder—the picture in which the sorceress has 
painted my son as a corpse? Speak!” 

She hesitated, stuttered, and turned pale. 

‘Speak out, woman! ‘Tell the truth, or I’ll ——” 

“* Come here, Hans!” she cried, escaping from him and running to 
the door. 

Hans hurried in from the yard. ‘“ What’s up now?” he asked, 
staring from his wife to Van Rennen. 

“Matter enough,” and the angry man repeated what he had just 
said. “I tell. thee she has painted my son stiff and dead, and being 
carried to his burial. _ Hast thou seen the wicked picture?” 

* Ay, neighbour, ‘but, faith, Truda had little to do when she showed 
it to thee.” 

“Don’t tell his poor mother,” pleaded Babette. 

“Who knows but that her magic may have killed my son?” con- 
tinued the angry father. ‘She shall die—her death warrant is out 
already. Our Stadholder may be her friend, but even he shall not 
save her.” 

The Steens shrank back trembling, as they saw the glare of mad 
rage in his-eyes. ‘ Ay,” he repeated, “ she shall burn—she shall 
feel a foretaste of hell-fire. Truda and Stinsen and I have sworn it; 
but tell me,” stopping short and staring at them, “where is Teresa? 
You have hidden her—say where she is.” 

There was no answer forthcoming ; torture could not have extracted 
one. 


“ Don’t tell me where Teresa is,” said Truda that same evening, 
“for it is better I should not know.” The parents thought this speech 
~ very ominous, and terror glued their lips together. When they saw 
Caterina roll along the streets in her handsome coach, dressed in 
brocade, looking calm and stately, they shuddered, feeling convinced 
that the sword of Damocles was hanging over her. She was much 
honoured by the burghers ; the rich ladies came to call upon her, and 
once.the greatest man in Holland, Prince Maurice himself, alighted at 
the Fabriek, come to condole with the gallant Heemskerk’s supposed 
widow. When the Steens saw him arrive, they recollected that Van 
Rennen had said, “ The Prince himself could not save her.” 

The day after his visit, Caterina glided through Truda’s kitchen, 
and crossing the factory yard, made her way to Vrow Steen’s cottage. 
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She bent her stately head beneath the low back door, and entered 
timidly, looking round the room in quest of someone. 

“Tell me, vrow,” she said, imploringly, laying her delicate hand on 
the woman’s shoulder, “‘ where is Teresa?” 

Hans was at work in the warehouse and had seen her glide into his 
house, and scenting mischief, he followed her in time to hear her 
question, and to answer for his wife. 

‘We cannot tell your ladyship.” 

“Why not?” she murmured with pale lips. ‘Why must I not 
know what has become of my little friend ?” 

“ Our child is not fitting friend for youu—Hush, woman!” as his 
wife tried to speak. ‘Teresa is safe out of your ladyship’s reach.”s 

Caterina coloured painfully. ‘“ Ah, good Hans, how can that be? 
I am lonely. Let me have your daughter as companion : I will pay 
her any wages you please to ask, for money is no object. I'll enrich 
you all—only tell me where she is.” 

“ Better life than riches, lady: you are dangerous to our child.” 

“Ah, I know what the foolish, ignorant people say of me. They 
say I. meddle with magic—have dealings with the Evil One. Never 
was anything more false.” 

“* Nay, madame, you cannot hoodwink us. Teresa confessed that 
you are able to send her spirit on a journey after the Orange into the 
- Polar seas—that she there saw the dead body of the carpenter. Did 
she speak truth ?” 

‘Certainly ; but I use no magic arts; I simply use the powers of 
nature, with which the good God has gifted me. There are hidden 
forces in nature, good Hans, and I discovered by accident that I could 
wield them—that I could influence your Teresa by my mesmeric 
power, and cause her to discover what we both longed to know. 
That is all.” 

“ Enough, enough, madame. Give up these arts, for thou wilt not 
persuade Truda, or Van Rennen, that they are innocent.” 

“Oh, dear lady,” cried Vrow Steen, “ escape for your life while 
there is time.” 

“‘ Hoot, hoot, wife, be silent,” said Hans, nervously. 

Caterina threw her scarf over her head, and turned haughtily away, 
saying coldly: “You speak of danger to me: what danger could 
possibly threaten Mynheer Heemskerk’s daughter ?” 

“Truda,” said Hans significantly. 

“Truda!” repeated Caterina with ineffable scorn— “she is the 
dust beneath my feet.” 

‘Not so fast, lady,” muttered Hans, as her dignified tread died 
away in the distance. 

Soon after this a great misfortune fell on Caterina ; her father was 
seized with paralysis and lay helpless. She waited upon him devotedly, 
giving up her painting, her drives, everything to attend to him. 
She brought a leech from Rotterdam, a man of widespread fame, but 
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he gave no more hope than their own surgeon. The old merchant 
might linger for months, but would never be well again. Caterina 
had lost her protector. She felt deserted ; and all devolved on her, 
from ordering the household to looking after the factory, and ledgers 
were oftener in her hands than pencils. Amid this load of business 
she was tortured by the longing to learn her husband’s fate: she had 
not courage to search for another medium, and Teresa had vanished. 


VII. 


THE first of November, 1597, was a day long remembered in 
Amsterdam. Those who mourned the ill-fated crew of the Orange 
were beginning to get over the agony of bereavement, and thinking 
of other matters. Mynheer Heemskerk had had a second stroke, 
and Caterina was more confined to his room than ever. There was 
sickness in other homes. Hans Steen was crushed by a falling bale 
and badly hurt, and now lay helpless as his master. 

One of the servants came with news that stirred Caterina’s heart ; 
namely, that Vrow Steen had sent to summon Teresa home. She 
had no peace of mind after hearing this, and the desire to gain intelli- 
gence respecting Jacob consumed her. Whether in the factory with 
clerks and ledgers, with the frowning Truda in her store-room, or at 
the sick-bed, one anxiety was uppermost. Had Jacob made his 
escape from ‘the deadly regions of eternal snow ? 

She must see Teresa; but extreme caution would be needed, for 
she now knew well that she had enemies. 

Behold her, then, in the grey dawn of morning, stealing down the 
staircase unseen, for the servants were not astir; threading her way 
among the bales in the yard, and reaching Steen’s doorway, where she 
stood shivering. The real peril of the adventure was here. Hans 
lay sick and could not pursue Teresa, but the neighbours might be 
alarmed, and they might be interrupted long ere she could learn 
where Jacob was. She was undecided what to do, when the door 
opened and Teresa almost fell into her arms. Instinct kept them 
silent. They took hands and hurried through the Haagstraat, not 
slackening their pace till they reached the gardens outside the city. 

‘“* Now we may take breath,” said Caterina, still holding her com- 
panion’s hand. 

“Where are we going?” panted Teresa. 

“To our summer-house ; we shall be free from interruption there. 
Dost thou not want to know what has become of Jacob and Jan?” 

“Want to know? The want to know has nearly killed me,” cried 
Teresa, hoarsely ; and Caterina turned to look at her. Her voice 
was changed, but so was her face. Years might have passed over 
her head since they parted, instead of only one summer. The soft 
beauty that had first attracted the artist was haggard and worn. 
Heemskerk’s garden lay a full mile beyond Amsterdam. There 
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was a summer house on the highest ground, and towards it the two 
seekers after forbidden knowledge, weary and breathless, but eager, 
bent their steps. They went in and bolted the door. 

At that moment there was an unusual bustle in the Haagstraat. 
Truda’s tottering steps were carrying her from one house to another, 
and Van Rennen, Stinsen, and several others were in her train, a grim 
and cruel resolution on their brows. 

Hans lay groaning in bed, knowing that he was deserted in his 
pain, and knowing that mortal terror for their child had drawn his 
wife from his side. ‘Truda had come in quest of Teresa, and not 
finding her, had gone off muttering. Vrow Steen, seeing her next in 
close colloquy with Van Rennen, had caught up her cloak and 
hurried after her. 

A crowd now swarmed along the suburbs in the direction of the 
garden. It was swelled by the servants from the factory. Mynheer 
Heemskerk was deserted as well as Hans, but his mind was dulled by 
illness, so that he did not know what awful catastrophe was in the 
wind. Hans groaned and tossed, dreading the very worst. Just 
then a firm step ascended the stairs leading to the salon above the 
Brocade Fabriek, and one who had not entered a civilised dwelling 
for seventeen months stepped into the room. 

“ Caterina mia,” he cried, tenderly, “where art thou ?” He glanced 
around, and seeing no one, retreated to madame’s chamber, and his 
agitated voice echoed through the deserted house. 

“ Caterina—Truda—Caterina!” perplexity and disappointment in 
his tone. He returned to the salon muttering : “I have been in every 
room except my father’s eyrie under the slates, and not a soul to be 
seen!” Another rapid step came towards the salon, and Jan rushed 
in, crying, “ Gone, my noble Captain! Teresa is gone!” 

Heemskerk turned an anxious face upon him: “ And I cannot find 
my wife, good Jan!” 

“ But I saw Hans, Captain. He is sick, and he told me that Teresa 
‘and madame went away this morning ; he says they are in peril from 
the people, and that his wife has gone to the Mayoralty for help.” 

“But what peril? Peril to Caterina? Art thou mad?” He 
passed his fingers through his shaggy hair, turned to leave the room, 
then paused, and at that instant his eye fell upon the row of pictures 
standing against the wall below the windows, and he pointed to them, 
absolutely mute with amazement. Jan looked, and he too became 
mute, as he stared open-mouthed at the gaunt and enormous form of 
the dead bear, at the carpenter’s funeral, then at each step in their 
past season of ghastly hardship. 

“ How did she know? This looks like magic. My Caterina, this 
will prove thy‘ruin,” stammered Jacob. 

Jan made no-reply, but turning from the paintings, ran into the 
bed-chamber, the window of which looked into the yard, and throwing 
it open, called to a group of sailors dressed in robes and caps of fox- 
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skins—shaggy men with tremendous beards and gaunt features. 
They soon surrounded their Captain, and gazed in horror at the 
pictured chronicle of their past sufferings. 

That morning while Caterina and Teresa were hastening through 
the gardens, the survivors from the Orange stepped ashore on the quay 
at Amsterdam. Jacob told his crew that before reporting themselves 
to the States-General, he voted they should go home and embrace 
those who had mourned them as dead. His speech was received 
with acclamation, and the little party set out in company in the 
direction of the Brocade Fabriek, the first home that lay in their 
route. “Jan will see his Teresa,” said Jacob, “and I my wife; but 
who will have courage to tell the Van Rennens that we have left our 
poor carpenter in the ice?” 

This was how it happened that a group of sailors lingered in the 
La yard within call when Jan threw open the bedroom window. 

Ht “ There’s our hut ! ” cried ‘one. 
iH || ‘Our dead bear !” exclaimed another. 

“ Poor Van Rennen—ay—ay—poor chap!” shuddered a third, 
and then the word “magic” was whispered, but not too low for Jacob 
to hear. It roused him from the state of terror bordering on lethargy 
that seemed to have seized upon him since he first saw the pictures. 
“« My Caterina,” he groaned. ‘‘ Thou saidst somewhat of danger to 
her, Jan, eh? What was it?” 

Jan had darted to one of the salon windows, and now cried franti- 
cally, ‘“*Why, there’s Babette, and his honour the Mayor, and the 
magistrates are hurrying along with her.” 

*‘ Ts my father with them ?” 

“No, I do not see him.” 

“Come, my men, we'll go too,” said Jacob, possessed by a terror 
that he could hardly account for; and the whole party clattered down- 
stairs to join the authorities of Amsterdam. 
an | We must go back in our history to the time when Caterina and 

i | Teresa entered the summer-house. They wished to take a journey in 
quest of their absent ones, and here was their opportunity ; they had 
gained a solitude unlikely to be disturbed. Caterina began operations, 
and as soon as possible paused in her motion of the hand, and 
questioned her medium. Her expression was one of ecstasy as she 
caught the answers that told of hope. 

‘“‘ T see the boats,” murmured the pale Teresa—‘ they are near the 
quay—they touch—Jan lands—the Captain—ah !” 

A cry of joy broke from Caterina. ‘My Jacob! Soon we shall 
meet.” She bent over Teresa, who lay stretched on the bench. Her 
features were transfigured—her eyes sparkled with delight. There 
were faces at the window, but she was so engrossed in listening to 
Teresa’s words, that she did not perceive them. There were the 
malign countenance of Truda; Stinsen’s evil face; Van Rennen’s 
glaring eyes, all directed upon her. 
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“Now,” whispered Truda, “ye see for yourselves; ye know how 
those pictures came to be painted.” 

“‘ Ay,” said Van Rennen, “we see; and the enemy of souls is there, 
though ye see him not. The sorceress deserves to die. What say 
y e ? ” 

A murmur of assent ran along the row of peasants crowding the 
window of the .summer-house. One clutched a bundle of straw; 
another brought sticks from the shrubberies; Stinsen drew “kindling” 
from his pocket and set fire to the pile heaped against the wall; and 
Truda, a fierce joy in her eyes, fanned the flame with her apron. A 
smoke rose and. penetrated the chinks and crevices of the summer- 
house, and Caterina began to cough. She stood upright, and looking 
away from Teresa, glanced at the window. Her ecstatic expression 
changed into one of fear. She thought herself alone with Teresa, and 
behold, through the smoke she saw the angry faces of her enemies— 
Truda, who hated her—Van Rennen frowning at her—others whom 
she did not know, but who looked like foes. In vain she scanned 
the faces for a single friendly one. 

“Teresa, awake!” she cried wildly. 

A blow drove in the window, and a gust of smoke rushed through 
the opening, blinding and choking her ; but she could: not look away; 
she still saw dark, wicked faces enveloped ins«louds of smoke. 
Her senses reeled. Catching the rosary at her girdle, she tried to 
pray, for.something told her that her peril was.deadly. . She called 
Teresa once more—no response. ‘The pale girl was‘in a happy 
dream. 

Caterina was strong: to die was not easy. She ran to the window 
to escape the stifling heat, panting for breath. The heat drove her 
back into the room, Her persecutors were gone—not a face was to 
be seen ; flames leaped up against the window in their stead. ‘“‘ My 
Jacob, too late,” she moaned, sinking down. beside Teresa. 

At that moment. there was loud uproar outside. The Mayor and 
their worships had arrived on the scene, and with them the outlandish 
sailors. in white fox-skin robes and. caps. There was shouting and 
scuffling, pursuit and flight; but the band from the Haagstraat were 
taken captive, and securely bound and guarded. Jacob and Jan did 
not join in the struggle. They tore the burning sticks away, and 
dashed against the summer-house door with all their force. This was 
no time for revenge. The law was there to deal. with the assassins, 
and Caterina and Teresa might perish if they did not bestir them- 
selves. 

“Stifled!” said Jacob, raising his wife in his strong arms and 
carrying her into the fresh air, followed by Jan with Teresa. “No, 
thank God—zo# stifled—she breathes—her eyes open. Teresa, too ” 
(his good heart feeling for her companion, even at such a moment), 
“she also lives. Thank God, thank God!” 
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By Cuartes W. Woop, F.R.G.S., AuTHOR oF “* THROUGH 
HotvanpD,” ‘* LETTERS FROM MAJORCA,” ETC. ETC. 


WE arrived one night at the old 

cathedral town of Evreux. It 
was very dark, and it was growing 
late. The hotel omnibus, waiting at 
the station, tore away with our two 
selves and a lady very much taken up 
with a bundle. She, however, was not 
going to the hotel. We had no sooner 
rattled down a long, dark, narrow 
street, with noise enough to wake the 
dead, and sharply turned a corner, 
' than it drew up at the door of a very 
modest mansion. 

The lady was evidently expected ; 
the door opened as by magic; two 
blooming damsels with a simultaneous 
cry of “ La chére maman !” smothered 
the dear mamma in embraces, as if 
ee she had been absent from home twelve 

CHARTRES. years instead of twelve hours. The 

omnibus was paid; the happy trio, 

all sharing the burden of the bundle, entered this abode of bliss ; 

and the door was closed. Another act in a little domestic drama was 

over; the curtain was down, and the audience, that is to say, the 

omnibus, departed. We really felt depressed ; as if we ought to 

have shared in that welcome: that happy home-coming ; but we 

were shut out from it. Ours, however, awaited us in a far-off land. 
We were not of the hermits of the earth. 

We now had the omnibus to ourselves. It rattled on through 
more narrow streets, all dark as Erebus. It was ten o’clock, and the 
worthy people of Evreux had evidently retired. They are wise 
people, and carry out the old proverb ; we will hope they also have 
their reward, and are wealthy. 

The streets, I say, were dark. If they had gas at Evreux, the gas 
had evidently been put out at nine o’clock, in obedience, possibly, to 
a curfew bell as silver-toned as that we had lately left at Rouen. 
There is such a thing as social as well as political economy ; and in 
a town where murders and burglaries, and all the other wickednesses 
of this world are unknown, why burn gas when people are sleeping ? 
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We peered out into the night, trying in vain to reconnoitre. We 
could see nothing but houses faintly outlined. The streets were 
deserted ; the place looked uninteresting. Gabled roofs and latticed 
windows were conspicuous by their absence. Apparently the charms 
of Rouen would not be found in Evreux. We tried to catch a 
glimpse of the cathedral, once so famous, still so beautiful ; but no 
noble tower or tapering spire met our gaze; no deep-toned bell or 
silvery chime smote upon our ear. 

We looked at each other. Despair was not on our faces; dis- 
appointment I think was. Man is so given to hasty judgment, to 
forming a rapid impression and coming to a sudden conclusion ; and 
then forgetting that he is not infallible. 

“This is one of the evils of going too rapidly through a country,” 
said H. C. sepulchrally. “Of having so little time at your disposal 
that you cannot correct your errors. You have to choose your places, 
and you may choose rightly or wrongly. You may come to a dreary 
and uninteresting spot, and ten miles away leave behind you an 
artistic paradise. You cannot depend upon nine people‘out of ten 
that you meet. They have no judgment; no eye for the beautiful, 
simply because they have never cultivated it. It is not that we, who 
appreciate all that is lovely in nature and art, are born with a sixth 
sense ; it is that we have cultivated our ordinary faculties and in- 
tellect, and have awakened within us the spirit that almost everyone 
possesses in a latent or undeveloped condition.” 

This was a very long speech for an omnibus, and a little difficult 
to follow amidst so much rattling and rumbling. But I felt more 
than ever that H. C.’s destiny would be parliamentary as well as 
artistic. One great merit is, that he will not be put down. If you 
attempt to argue with him, he overwhelms you with a torrent of words 
and reasoning delivered with an oratorical force of lungs which com- 
pletely extinguishes you. He carries the day. In this long speech 
under consideration I did not altogether go with him. People are 
not all born with the love of the beautiful within them, though much 
may often be done by training. But to everyone his gift, and he 
who paints a great picture would probably as a musician have been a 
failure. The artistic temperament is equally a gift. The power of 
appreciating between what is actually grand and good, and what is 
inferior, is first born within us, then ripened by cultivation. 

The omnibus rattled on through the deserted and tenebrous 
streets until at last it stopped in front of the large forte-cochére of the 
hotel. Like the town itself, the hotel seemed in tolerable darkness. 
No blaze of gas or glare of any light relieved our despondency. But 
the kitchen door on the left was open, and a warm, ruddy glow, and 
a gleaming from copper vessels revealed a picture of domestic 
comfort which was eminently suggestive. It proved more suggestive 
than anything else in the end. 

The inevitable bell rang a sonorous peal ; out came the landlord 
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all bows and politeness, and really good and amiable and affable; 
out rushed a waiter to help in the reception, and to add dignity to 
the hostelry. 

We had not dined, and in reply to our demand for substantial if 
modest fare, our host looked grave and contemplative. The salle-d- 
naanger was Closed ; the chef had gone to his café and his game at 
écarté. If he did not have his parfz at night, the next day every- 
thing went wrong in the kitchen. This the landlord explained 
parenthetically. 

We replied that we should easily be satisfied under the circum- 
stances; but he must remember that “ventre affamé n’a point 
d’oreilles,” and would not and could not be altogether denied. 

Beyond the archway we saw the outlines of a large courtyard, 
where sundry vehicles reposed. From the café within the yard a 
stream of light fell upon the pavement, making more visible the 
surrounding darkness. 

We were now conducted up a winding staircase, rough, rude, 
and guiltless of carpet, to the first floor. The corridors were long 
and barnlike ; our footsteps echoed in a ghostly manner, though we 
trod softly after our usual habit. Loud footsteps are only less 
irritating than loud voices. 

We were ushered into a great barn of a room, which made it quite 
a walk to go from one end to the other. The windows looked on to 
the courtyard, and just below us on the pavement was the light 
thrown from the café. All surrounding was dark and impenetrable. 
We could faintly outline the opposite windows, the sheds below, 
the omnibus which had had the honour of conducting us, and from 
which the horses were now being unharnessed. The waiter lighted 
two tapers which faintly illuminated the huge room, and cast ghostly 
shadows about it. Everything connected with the place seemed 
ghostly to-night ; but we should have been glad to have seen even the 
shade of the chef gliding into the kitchen and commencing opera- 
tions on our behalf. There was only too much fear that our dinner 
would also be ghostly: a true Barmecide feast: for the salle-a- 
manger windows were in front of us, and the darkness behind them 
was as profound there as elsewhere. 

The room looked bare and cold after our more luxurious quarters 
at Rouen, but it was not really uncomfortable. The landlord himself 
was certainly the best part of his hotel, for he was very civil and 
obliging. The waiters were also willing enough, but they were some- 
what rough and uncivilised, and went about their work with staring 
eyes and heads of hair that looked for all the world as if they, too, 
had seen ghosts and had not recovered from the shock. 

We went down, even as we had come up, the ghostly corridor and 
winding staircase, and boldly made for the kitchen. It was deserted, 
but a good fire roared in the Joéle, of which the cover was off, so 
that here at least there was nothing ghostly except the shadows that 
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played and flitted about shelves and pans, cast by the flickering 
flames. 

Not a soul was visible, but a waiter crossing the yard at the 
moment had seen us enter, and giving the landlord notice, the latter 
soon appeared on the scene. By dint of great force of will and power 
of argument, the dining-room was besieged and taken, a gas-burner 
was lighted, casting more ghostly shadows in the long, bare room, 
and we sat down to a very modest repast, where the bread was all 
crust, the viands were very much flavoured with garlic, and the cheese 
had to be kept under a glass shade. H. C., who is a philosopher, 
and to whom nothing comes amiss, upon principle, made the most 
of his opportunity ; just as in Majorca the greatest mysteries in the 
form of dishes were those he most revelled in; but I had to be 
contented with dry bread; the garlic had to be abandoned, and 
when the cheese was uncovered, the room had to be forsaken. 

After our very light repast, we went forth into the town in search 
of the cathedral. We had not to search long. A turning almost in 
front of the hotel very soon brought us before the noble pile. 

Very noble it looked to-night, outlined in the darkness. Against 
the background of the sky its proportions seemed gigantic. There 
was a silence and solemnity about it that was infinitely effective. The 
towers rose grandly, and the spires seemed to mount upwards and 
touch the heavens. Absolute silence reigned. Not a creature was 
about but ourselves ; not a crow rose uneasily in answer to our foot- 
steps, not an owl complained “to the veiléd moon” that we disturbed 
her solitary reign. 

Even in the darkness we could distinguish the beauty of the north 
doorway, and trace the fine outlines of the large windows, the rich 
gothic decoration of the pinnacles, the delicate flying buttresses and 
the imposing beauty of the central tower, with its spire, where again 
the small flying buttresses could be faintly outlined in the night. Seen 
in this obscurity there was an indescribable dignity and grandeur 
about the whole building, which promised much for the morrow. 
Would it be confirmed, or should we on the morrow be disillusioned 
of our first impressions ? 

Alas, even by this light, we saw that at least one great disappoint- 
ment would await us. The cathedral was in the hands of the restorers, 
those Goths and Vandals who are, I suppose, necessary evils. Much 
of the building was surrounded by temporary palings, within which 
lay huge blocks of stone, and all the other signs of a mason’s yard 
and a mason’s ruthless work. So great was the restoration in process 
that at the east end it seemed to be a species of demolition. At the 
present moment, indeed, there appears to be a mania for restoration 
in Normandy, and we scarcely visited an important church or cathe- 
dral that was not more or less disfigured by scaffolding. 

We left the cathedral to its repose, and wandered about the streets 
of the town in further search of the picturesque. We found it 
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not, though it.exists here and there in a few of the old timbered 
houses yet remaining as remnants of former times, with their quaint 
gables and latticed windows. To-night, however, they eluded us, 
like will-o’-the-wisps or phantom ships: for we ever seemed coming 
upon them, yet never did so. The street, for the most part, 
appeared narrow, uninteresting and modern; not a gas-light was 
visible, not a soul crossed our path. At length all this silence and 
solitude smote us with a sort of reproach. If all the world was 
sleeping, ought we not to be doing likewise? The very echo of our 
footsteps seemed to disturb the sacred quiet : and towards the ghostly 
hour of midnight we found our way back to the hotel. 

Here everything was darker and more shut up than ever. The 
great portes-cochéres were closed ; everyone had retired, except a 
sleepy waiter, who reproachfully blinked at us (so our consciences 
interpreted the expression) as he opened the small door in the great 
gates, and gave us just sufficient space to squeeze through. One of 
us at least felt terribly ghostlike after that late very frugal meal, and 
required very small space indeed for entering within the desired 
2 a 
The fire had gone out in the kitchen, and all the ruddy glow had 
sunk down into deadness and darkness ; the air felt cold and chilly ; 
the café lights were extinguished ; the courtyard was buried in pro- 
found gloom. We could just make out the outlines of our dear 
omnibus, which immediately recalled to us the lady with the bundle 
and the charming domestic drama at which the two fair daughters had 
assisted ; and we felt the present and painful contrast between that 
scene and this. 

We took our light from the hands of the sleepy waiter, but we felt 
that we need not waste too much compassion upon him. They are 
the favoured of the earth. Care wrinkles not their brow ; a sleepless 
pillow is unknown. They can even walk and work in their sleep. -A 
summons will arouse them from their dream of some fair and faithful 
Gretchen in a far-off land; arouse, but scarcely awaken them ; they 
rise to do your bidding; and the moment the head again touches 
the pillow, sleep returns and the dream is resumed at the point of 
interruption. 

Happy beings. What know they of the long and silent night 
watches, when sleep flies away like a phantom pursued, and will not 
be courted, and will not come ; and life seems to press heavily ; and 
care.and trouble, like the outlines of the cathedral by the darkness, 
seem ten times multiplied by the stillness of one’s little world. But 
things are only realised when they are felt and come home to us. 
These favoured ones, exempt from care, know nothing of their privi- 
leges and will not admit them. And probably we are all the same as 
to this power of realisation. Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown, we declare ; we know it to be true; and yet who would refuse 
a crown if it were offered to him? It is only after long wearing and 
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hard pressure that realisation and conviction would come to him, and 
with it the willingness to lay it aside. 

But to-night we, too, like the happy waiter, were soon in the land 
of dreams; a world peopled by memory and imagination in which 
we wander as we are led, through amaranthine groves, and repose 
beside still waters, and where soft green pastures yield to our tread. 
For happiness is known to none in their waking hours; but we are 
all sometimes perfectly blest when wandering in the realms of sleep. 

The next morning we rose betimes. H. C.’s voice sounded quite 
a long way off—the room was so large—when he awoke and made 
the usual English morning inquiry. His bed was under the window, 
and he was aroused by the noises which are seldom absent from 
an hotel courtyard, whether the scene be laid in England or abroad. 
These noises have been handed down from remote ages, and so may 
be historically interesting ; from every other point of view they are 
disturbing. 

It was not our only disturbing element this morning. As usual in 
French houses, there was a door communicating with the next room, 
and the next room was occupied. Occupied by two ladies, who 
talked in loud voices, and seemed to be desperately quarrelling. In 
vain we coughed, hemmed and hawed, to give token of our juxta- 
position ; they were as indifferent to us as if we had been deaf and 
dumb. One of them seemed hysterical ; laughed, cried, groaned, 
implored and raved by turns; until we put her down as a lunatic. 
It was again a contrast from the domestic picture we had been privi- 
leged to assist at last night. 

From this strange domestic atmosphere we escaped at the very 
first opportunity, and made our way through the corridors, from 
which all ghostly element had departed, and down the winding stair- 
case. 

As the dining-room was now open, we did not intrude into the 
sacred precincts of the kitchen. The vision of the cook at his own 
door, clothed in white cap and apron, was sufficient guarantee that 
all was well. He must have won at écarté last night, for he beamed 
upon us, and the mutton cutlets that we ordered @ la Pompadour, 
and the omelette az mature/, were done to a turn and served to the 
moment; whilst in the coffee there was not one trace of chicory. 

“ Admirable!” cried H. C., who always managed to take the 
lion’s share of two portions: whilst of a dish of three, only one in- 
variably fell to my lot. Though his name was not Benjamin, he 
evidently regarded me as Joseph. 

This morning everything and everyone had brightened, though the 
waiters still looked as if their heads had been electrified. But they 
moved, if anything, in too lively a manner, and we breakfasted in 
a sort of atmospherical and moral whirlwind ; fot they left all doors 
and windows open, and rushed up and down the room and to and fro 
as if the electricity in their heads had also descended to their limbs. 
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One act they were guilty of which was either great ignorance, or 
cruel sarcasm, or inexcusable impertinence. When we had comfort- 
ably breakfasted, and were preparing to depart, one rushed up with the 
cheese which was kept under a glass shade, whilst the other brought 
up the rear of the whirlwind with a huge knife to cut it with, Even 
H. C. was not proof against the look I gave them, and feebly refused 
it. ‘ Pas de fromage, m’sieu!” cried the waiter opening mouth and 
eyes quite wide: “mais c’est un digestif!” H.C. declared he was 
right ; but for a poet it was remarked over and over again in Majorca 
that he had very strange tastes. 

We sallied forth to reconnoitre Evreux by daylight. 

It is an ancient town, with few traces of antiquity about it. Near 
it is Vieil Evreux, which is the Mediolanum Aulercarum of the 
Romans, and where some Roman remains have been found. That is 
not wonderful. Where have Roman remains not been found? The 
Roman settlement was destroyed by the Franks under Clovis ; but 
the Norsemen at the end of the ninth century destroyed the town 
which the Franks had built. Next, Henry I. of England burnt 
Evreux, with the consent of the Bishop, on the understanding that 
he should rebuild the churches. At the end of the twelfth century 
it was again burnt by Philip Augustus. 

The town is situated in a valley, is relaxing and not very healthy. 
It is watered by the Iton, a tributary of the larger Eure. Its chief 
industry is ticking and stocking weaving, and from many a cottage 
as well as from the larger manufactories, one hears the pleasant 
whirr-whirr of the hand-loom. 

There are certain things that are pleasant to hear; that touch a 
chord in one’s heart, and awake singular emotions, one can hardly 
tell why. This sound of the hand-loom is one of them. The smell 
of a peat fire as you pass an open cottage door is another. The 
tinkling of the goat bells far up a mountain is a third. It must be 
that these homely sights and sounds and perfumes suggest visions of 
the short and simple annals of the poor; of domestic peace and 
harmony beyond the reach of the world ; the loves and the lives of 
Phyllis and Corydon ; and so they touch a responsive chord in our 
bosom ; for we all have the same hopes and aims, aspire to the same 
happiness, cherish the same ambitions. In a word, we are all human. 
We all have the same ambitions ; are all striving after the same ignis 
fatuus. It isa question of degree with us, more than of kind: and 
whilst one seeks happiness in the luxurious surroundings of a palace, 
another seeks it in the chimney corner of his cottage. It all comes 
to the same. It is a distinction with only a social difference. 

The surroundings of Evreux are pretty and picturesque. The 
country is sylvan and well wooded. Near it, indeed, is a vast forest, 
which in days gone by was the goal of a singular custom and pro- 
cession, to which we shall presently refer. 

The river Iton here separates into three distinct branches, watering 
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various parts of the town, and giving it its most picturesque glimpses 
and effects. You stand on a bridge, for instance, not very far from the 
cathedral, and before and behind you is a long vista of river crossed 
by other small: bridges, bordered by houses with overhanging windows 
and sometimes quaint gables, which find their charming reflection on 
the surface of the quiet stream. ‘Trees, too, overhang the water, and 
from many a window flowers and creepers trail and droop gracefully. 

These spots are the interesting parts of the town of Evreux. 
Here, if anywhere, you catch suggestions and suspicions of antiquity. 
A subdued tone and colouring adds much to the scene. Therefore 
we lingered here more than anywhere, and felt that the shadows and 
obscurities of last night had not promised that sunrise would reveal 
anything so admirable as this. ; 

And the cathedral? For that was our first and foremost ambition 
on leaving the hotel. 

As we approached it and stood before it, we confessed to a feeling 
of disappointment. ‘The hopes raised last night were not fulfilled. 
In the darkness it had looked noble and dignified, even majestic. 
There had been a solemnity and repose about it, a softened aspect, 
which had appealed to one’s highest sentiments and emotions. 

It is a dangerous ordeal, that first view and contemplation of any 
building by night-light. The very obscurity appeals of necessity to 
all that is imaginative within us. Only great perfection will stand the 
test. If, for instance, you see a building such as the Alhambra first 
by moonlight, you will not be disappointed when, the next morning, 
you examine it by the more garish light of day. The second im- 
pression will be very different, very distinct from the first, but it will 
be equally perfect, equally satisfying. 

So also in numberless other examples. But in the case of Evreux 
Cathedral there was a distinct disappointment. It has many faults 
which were hidden last night by the kindly darkness; and many 
beauties which were more easily discerned. How good it would be 
if we could apply this rule to our daily intercourse with ourselves and 
our neighbours; and throw over each other’s shortcomings the veiling 
mantle of night : being “‘to each other’s virtues ever kind, each other’s 
faults a little blind.” But let us hasten on, nor stay to moralise. 

We saw the cathedral this morning under great disadvantages. 
With a vengeance it was in the hands of the restorers. Unsightly 
palings surrounded a great part of it, and stone work lay in every 
direction. Everything that last night had softened and subdued was 
now revealed by the strong light of day. All the east end, with the 
exception of the bare outer walls, seemed in process of interior 
demolition. What the result will be in the end it is impossible to 
divine. The charm of antiquity will be gone, and perhaps the charm 
of harmony and beauty of outline. 

But uniformity of design had long since disappeared, for Evreux 
Cathedral has gone through many vicissitudes, many changes and 
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restorations. With all its faults it is still a building of great beauty 
and grace and interest. It is lofty and of excellent proportions ; but 
its west front is in a debased Italian style, scarcely improved by the 
two towers above it. At the cross rises a larger, loftier and finer 
tower, surmounted by a florid spire of wood covered with lead, erected 
in the fifteenth century by Cardinal de la Balue, the favourite of 
Louis XI 

The towers above the west front are unequal, and are decorated 
with colonnades and entablatures. The west front dates from the 
close of the Renaissance period. ‘The cathedral itself was com- 
menced in the eleventh century, and was altered and added to, and 
finally finished in the eighteenth century, thus going through the 
throes and anguish and vicissitudes of seven hundred years. Little 
wonder that harmony of plan and design is not its greatest virtue. 

Yet, on the whole, it is imposing and graceful, both within and with- 
out. The north doorway, dating from 1511, is one of the richest pro- 
ductions of that period. It is flamboyant in style and of extreme 
beauty. Of the interior, the lower part of the nave is Romanesque, and 
probably dates back to Henry I. of England; the remainder is Gothic. 
The chapels of the choir are closed-in with screens of magnificently 
carved wood of the Renaissance period; the stalls date from the 
fifteenth century, as also does the exquisitely wrought ironwork in the 
treasury. The stained glass in the Lady Chapel and the transepts 
dates from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and is considered 
the chief glory of the cathedral. There is a beautiful rose window 
in the south transept, of which all the mullions are of equal thick- 
ness ; a sufficiently rare architectural point to make it worthy of 
attention. 

At right angles with the west front and close to it are the great 
episcopal gates leading into the personal and private precincts of the 
Bishop. You ring a peal on the great bell, which goes clanging and 
echoing through the courtyard with quite an ecclesiastical sound. The 
handle is invisibly pulled by a cordon from the porter’s lodge. The 
door is so heavy that you can scarcely push it open. But once it 
closes behind you and you are fairly within the courtyard, you feel 
yourself ina new world. To see this alone is worth a visit to Evreux: 
it is by far its greatest attraction: almost worthy a second visit, that 
the impression may be repeated. 

We also passed through, the heavy door closed behind us, and we 
found ourselves in the reverend and imposing precincts. The courtyard 
was spacious and paved with small stones, between which the grass 
was allowed to grow. On the right were the low grey stone buildings 
belonging to the porter’s lodge and other dependencies of the Bishop. 
In the windows of the lodge flowers grew and flourished. Before us 
rose the ancient, noble and ecclesiastical pile, which since the year 
1481 has given shelter to the prelates of Evreux. It is built on the 
ancient walls, which make, we will hope, a secure foundation. The 
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architecture is flamboyant, very graceful and refined, and it has all 
the beauty and dignity of age. Its walls are grey, and very beautiful 
in tone. A lovely hexagonal turret is built out for the staircase, sur- 
mounted by an exquisite conical roof, and you approach the doorway 
by a small and beautiful flight of steps, which are not sufficiently 
apparent in our illustration. ‘The roof is slated and slants steeply 
upwards, in admirable keeping with the rest of the building. 

A young boy came forward and offered to show us over the inte- 
rior. It was worthy of itself. The rooms are large and panelled ; 
with ancient windows—in part modernised—and cross-beamed ceil- 
ings. You tread upon floors carefully waxed and guiltless of carpet. 
On the right we were shown the dining-room, in which a modest 
luncheon of wine and bread and soup was spread. Perhaps the 
savoury baked meats were to follow. 

“T bid you hasten here,” said the youth in a quaint French style, 
which seemed to adapt itself to his surroundings: ‘“ for Monseigneur’s 
secretary is about to take luncheon.” 

“‘ And Monseigneur ?” we naturally asked. 

“He is absent for his holidays,” was the reply, exactly as if he 
spoke of a schoolboy and not of a reverend bishop. ‘He will not 
be back for a fortnight.” 

Even as we left the room the secretary, robed in priestly gar- 
ments, entered. _He moved quietly as a shadow, and had he been a 
monk could not have been more silent. But he gave us a grave and 
polite bow as we passed away and the door closed him in. We 
were quite sure now that the savoury baked meats were to follow. 
Quietly as he moved, he was large and rubicund ; he might possess 
the silence of the monks, but never the asceticism. 

The reception rooms opposite were large and imposing, full of a 
deep, dark tone, and shedding abroad an atmosphere that seemed 
full of learning and spoke of many pious and dignified lives to which 
they had done homage. The quiet and repose of centuries lay upon 
them. Up the quaint winding staircase we passed into the library : 
a fine room, full of ancient and rare volumes, and wonderfully 
illuminated manuscripts of great antiquity. Here and there these 
parchment volumes had been wickedly handled ; by visitors who 
had no conscience or principle, said our youthful guide—who in this 
learned atmosphere looked like a young philosopher; and many a 
no-doubt splendidly illuminated initial and border had been cut out 
with a penknife and removed. 

There were many fine portraits of bishops dead and gone hang- 
ing upon the panelled walls; and quaint tables and chairs, massive 
and ancient, completed the imposing scene. From the windows, 
forming part of the enclosure of the courtyard, rose the south walls 
of the cathedral. Here was no sign of restoration, and we gazed 
upon the building in all its venerable beauty. Beautiful, indeed, 
and graceful, very noble and dignified it looked. All the work going 
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on at the north side, the masons running to and fro, the huge blocks of 
stone lying about, the unsightly palings, might have been a hundred 
miles away. 

Closing-in the courtyard were the beautiful ruins of gothic 
cloisters. Once upon atime they must have been very refined and 
exquisite, and it was a rare pleasure to gaze upon the little that now 
remained. One trembles when wondering how much of that little 
will still exist when the so-called restorers have completed their work 
and departed in search of fresh fields of slaughter, Let us hope 
these beautiful outlines of a bygone day will escape. 

There was celebrated at Evreux in the far off days, long, long ago 
—even before what we call the middle ages—a curious féte or 
ceremony, which was called the ceremony of St. Vital. On the 1st 
of May the chapter were wont to proceed in a body to Bois l’Eveque, 
the forest on the outskirts of Evreux already referred to. Here they 
cut down palms and branches wherewith to decorate the saints in 
the chapels of the cathedral... This ceremony was first performed by 
the canons ; but these reverend ecclesiastics gradually relaxing their 
labours deputed the task to the lay-clerks and subordinates. Time 
went on, and the priests and chaplains of the cathedral joined in the 
ceremony, and even the vicars of the cathedral lent it the support of 
their countenance. It was called La Procession Noire, or The 
Black Procession; no doubt from the sombre dress of those who 
took part in it. 

A curious effect it must have had wending its way through the 
town, escorted by the populace in a body, and passing down the 
country roads into the neighbouring forest. The priests looked 
upon it from a religious point of view, the lay-clerks and more 
frivolous members of the procession as a great occasion for fun and 
frolic. These issued forth from the cathedral in their cassocks 
and black square caps preceded by the choir boys, the vergers and 
all others who in any way officiated in the church. Each carried a 
pruning knife for cutting the branches in the woods, which they 
brought back, aided by the escorting populace. The latter would 
cover the official members of the procession with branches and 
greenery, until in the distance the whole presented the appearance 
of a moving forest. All the bells of the cathedral were set a-ringing 
to make known to the town that the ceremonies of the Black 
Procession and the 1st of May had begun. 

It happened one year that the Bishop, possibly disturbed in his 
palace by so much jangling of bells (who that has had any acquaint- 
ance with Roman Catholic towns does not know the infliction ?), 
commanded that the bells should not be rung. The lay-clerks paid 
no attention to the order. They turned the bell-ringers out of the 
cathedral, in which the latter lived night and day as its guardians, 
seized upon the doors and the keys for the four days during which 
the ceremony lasted, and pealed away fiercely and continuously. 
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They even carried their defiance so far as to hang up by the armpits 
at the windows of one of the bell towers, two of the canons, who 
had gone up to them as ambassadors from the Bishop. The names 
of the canons were Jean Mansel, treasurer of the cathedral, and 
Gauthier Dentelin. 

All this took place about the year 1200. It is evident, therefore, 
that in some things the world has improved. We cannot fancy bell- 
ringers of the present day, under the most extreme provocation, 
hanging up two reverend canons, say from the cross of St. Paul’s or 
the towers of Westminster, and letting them suspend in the air like 
scarecrows from a cherry tree. 

As time again went on, innovation and abuses gradually crept into 
the May ceremony. It became an occasion for all sorts of follies 
and extravagances. Sawdust would be thrown into the eyes of the 
passers-by, until they were half-blinded ; others would be made to 
jump over broomsticks until their limbs refused to jump any 
longer ; others again were made to dance and caper about until they 
dropped from exhaustion. Then masks were introduced and strange 
disguising dresses, and the whole thing became a species of 
carnival. 

The lay-clerks, returning from the forest, would take possession of 
the cathedral and drive the canons from their stalls ; who in revenge 
for such sacrilegious treatment would descend to the cathedral vaults 
and play at ninepins. One can hear the rebuking echo of the balls 
sounding through roof and aisle, even above the revelry of concerts 
and dances which the lay-clerks there held in the meanwhile. 

The cathedral is said to have been ruined and destroyed so many 
times, that it is impossible now to form any conception of its original 
design. All that is positively known is that after it was demolished 
by Henry I., King of England and Duke of Normandy, in 1125, 
that monarch, possibly seized with a wholesome remorse, caused it 
to be rebuilt in such magnificence that William of Jumiéges, in his 
history, declared it to be the most beautiful of all the churches of 
Normandy. 

But the cathedral was constructed at different periods, and though 
Henry I. may have begun the good work, he did not complete it. 
The nave was built by Robert de Roie, Bishop of Evreux under 
Philip Augustus, who had ruined the church. The choir and its 
collaterals were built by contributions raised by King John, by 
Charles V., by Bishops and Counts of Evreux, after the devastation 
committed by the English and the Navarrais, under Charles the 
Bad, King of Navarre and Count of Evreux. 

Louis XI. built the lantern and the leaden bell-tower, called the 
silver tower, from its then white and glistening appearance in the sun- 
shine. The southern window, the Chapel of the Virgin, the sacristy, 
the robing-room, the choir galleries, the flying buttresses that sur- 
round it, the cloisters—all date from the same reign. 
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The magnificent north doorway and part of the great tower were 
constructed under Ambroise and Gabriel Levenens, Bishops of 
Evreux ; the remainder of the tower, which is called Gros-Pierre 
(suggestive somewhat of disrespect to the Apostle), was completed in 
1636. The south tower was constructed towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century. 

Before the time of the Revolution, the great tower was ornamented 
by a statue of Henry I. of England, holding out a half-opened scroll 
indicating the donations he had given to the See of Evreux, and to 
the churches and tithes of Verneuil and Nonancourt : contribution 
also taken from the estate and barony of Brentford, in England. 

There was a great deal of beautiful oak carving in the church, and 
of rare old ironwork. . The windows are of the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and are historically and artistically interesting. 
They contain amongst other portraits those of several Bishops, of 
Charles the Bad, King of Navarre, and of Louis XI. 

The See of Evreux was once very large and important, though it 
has now become little more than a suffragan bishopric of Rouen. It 
contained five: hundred and forty parishés and eleven abbeys, without 
including an immense number of collegiate churches and chapels 
over which it held sway.’ Its boundaries lay within the departments 
of the Seine, the Aure and the Rifle, and were watered by the Eure 
and the Iton. 'The Bishops possessed four rich baronies. The 
suburb of St. Gilles was the limit of one of them, and its people in 
sign of’ vassalage or subjection were compelled to wear a small 
embroidered crosier upon their vestment. The Bishop had also the 
right of largely controlling the appointment of the head of the im- 
portant college of Evreux, of which the under masters were lay 
priests, the head a member of the chapter and a canon of the 
cathedral. 

When ‘a Bishop was elected, the new prelate would leave the 
neighbouring Abbey of St. Taurin, and proceed to the cathedral, 
escorted by the monks as far as the palace. There he received the 
Pastoral Crook from the hands of the canons, headed by the eight 
senior canons, who were called barons, by reason of each possessing 
one-twelfth part of the Barony of Angerville. A vassal-charge upon 
the Lord of Feugnerolles compelled him to strew with straw the way 
taken by the Bishop from the palace to the bridge where the pro- 
cession was formed. Here the prelate received the oaths of sub- 
mission from the canons and the said lord, his especial vassal, with 
a declaration that they would defend him “envers et contre tous, 
fors le roi.’ Returning to the palace, the Bishop entertained at a 
banquet two hundred persons. At this banquet the Lord of Gouville 
was cup-bearer. It was his duty to pour out the Bishop’s first draught 
in a magnificent silver-gilt goblet, and Monseigneur having emptied 
the costly vessel presented it to his cup-bearer as a memento of the 


occasion. 
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Thus in those days we see that many of the refinements and cour- 
tesies and quiet attentions of life were in existence. In many ways 
it was an age of chivalry, counterbalanced by much that was rude, 
barbarous, superstitious and cruel. It was scarcely an age of prin- 
ciple and right-doing. Every man’s desire was his conscience, and 
the strong and the mighty, though wrong, prevailed over the humble 
and the frail, however right. 
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And thus we also see that the past history and atmosphere of 
Evreux are distinctly ecclesiastical. And even now the ecclesiastical 
and religious element is evident, even though the sound of the 
weaver’s shuttle is heard in her streets, and tall factories have raised 
their secular heads above the houses. But they are not aggressive. 
You do not greatly notice them. They do not aspire to rival the 
sacred walls in interest or attention. 

The one other interesting church of Evreux is that of St. Taurin. 
It was formerly an abbey church, attached to the abbey or monastery 
VOL, XLIX. Q 
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of St. Taurin. It is in the Romanesque style, and dates back to the 
eleventh century, with Gothic additions of a later date. 

The outer wall of the south transept is decorated with an arcade 
of semicircular arches, which, though somewhat rudely executed, are 
very powerful. The panels are diapered with a design composed of 
tiles of red and white cement of a very unusual type. A portion of 
the nave and tower dates from 1407, and the west gateway from 
1715. The arcade is supposed to be a relic of the church built by 
Richard II., Duke of Normandy. 

The only remarkable objects in the interior are the windows of the 
choir, bearing the legend of St. Taurin ; a bas-relief in white marble 
of the Renaissance period; another bas-relief in wood, and some 
carved wood of the Louis XV. period in the Chapel of the Virgin ; 
and a very singular font of the thirteenth century. In a crypt below 
the choir reposes the body of St. Taurin himself. The church alto- 
gether is a very interesting example of its period. 

In a small square at the north end of the town is the belfry or 
clock-tower, a curious but over-rated monument of the fifteenth 
century, much restored. It is surmounted by a spire of wood 
covered with lead, the height of the whole monument being about 
one hundred and forty feet. It contains a fine bell dating back to 
1406, which was christened by one of the sons of Charles VI. The 
old walls of the town are visible in several places. Many of the 
foundations were formed with fragments of bas-reliefs and columns 
dating back to the earliest days of the Roman occupation. 

Having seen all these things, we thought we had exhausted all the 
curiosities of the town. But we were mistaken. The greatest 
curiosity yet remained ; one that proved inexhaustible. 

We were passing down a narrow street, simply to while away a few 
spare moments, when our eyes were caught by an announcement 
that here dwelt a lady who dealt in antiquities. In the window were 
one or two rather rare-looking plates, and we rashly entered. A 
young woman advanced who regretted that madame had gone out 
for a commission, but she would be back in an hour. 

There was a good deal to examine ; madame was undoubtedly a 
person of some taste and judgment; and half-an-hour unwittingly 
passed away. 

At the end of that time a lady appeared in slippers and robe de 
chambre ; and it was evident that madame, instead of being out 
doing a commission, had only very lately risen from her couch. But 
she was equal to the occasion, brought all her energies to bear upon 
the matter, displayed her wares to the best advantage, and could 
show proof of their excellences. She was unusually rich in old and 
rare brocades, magnificent stoles and capes that had adorned the 
portly person of many a canon or vicar or even bishop, at the celebra- 
tion of high mass. With these and many other things she tempted 
us ; and we fell; and finally departed sadder, wiser men. We had 
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resisted in vain. Madame was a syren, and in her hands we could 
only yield to our fate. 

It was one of our last impressions of Evreux. We had now 
exhausted the place and were ready to depart. When our time was 
up we bade farewell to the hotel, to the affable landlord, the 
electrified waiters, who all turned out in a body to bid us bon 
voyage. We entered the inevitable omnibus, and once more rattled 
through the streets of the quiet little town. The station was reached, 
and we took train for Chartres. In due time its quaint houses rising 
on a hill, its battlemented gateway, its picturesque stream and its 
wonderful spires pointing heavenwards, were ours to revel in, and 
became, for the moment, the delight of our eyes, the theme of our 
dreams. 


—=6S SENS 


SONNET. 


THREE names of women on the tragic page 

Of history shine as letters writ in gold 

On vellum scroll of legends dim and old ; 

Three crownéd women who flung down their gage, 
Amid the din of war and lion-rage 

Of nations wrath. Says Mary, fair to see: 

“* A babe I played with Scotland’s crown. Ah me! 
The Queen of France was I, and youth and age 
Still know my name.” ‘“ And I the imperial throne 
Forsook to die amid the rabble throng,” 

Says Antoinette, so proud and pale. Says Joan, 
A peasant maid: “I brooded o’er the wrong 

Of France, till on my virgin brow the crown 

And golden aureole of martyrdom came down !” 


JuLIA KAVANAGH. 

















THE WHITE CAT. 
I. 


I WAS crossing from the Law Courts to my chambers in the 

Temple. It was the week before Long Vacation, and I was 
looking forward to a well-earned rest. Constant attendance at the 
Courts had made havoc of my nerves, and I needed to replenish my 
overtaxed resources. 

I was walking rapidly, my hands in my pockets, my head bent 
towards the ground, when I suddenly became conscious of shouts to 
which I had hitherto paid no heed. At the same moment a hand 
touched my arm, and a passer-by told me that it was my attention 
which the shouts were intended to attract; and turning, I saw a 
coachman even now gesticulating from his box. With a feeling of 
annoyance I crossed the road. 

“Did you call me?” I asked impatiently. 

“‘T did, sir. Her ladyship wishes to speak to you.” 

Then I was aware that a fat forefinger was beckoning to me from 
the interior of the brougham. 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Oswald Jones!” seid her ladyship. ‘“ You are 
Oswald Jones, aren’t you? I am delighted to see you; I am indeed. 
You are not looking well. Come inside for a moment: I wish to 
speak to you.” 

I obediently entered. 

“ Ah, Mr. Oswald Jones!” she continued ; “see what a penalty 
you pay for success ! ” 

I began modestly to assure her ladyship that the prize was worth 
the pain. 

“No doubt, no doubt—to an ambitious man. But you should 
not overdo it. You are never without a headache, I am sure; you 
have no appetite ; in short, you’re a miserable creature.” 

I was beginning to protest, but her ladyship cut me short. 

* Not a word now. I have not lived sixty years for nothing, and I 
say that you, a successful barrister, with a large practice, are, never- 
theless, a miserable creature. Your mother was a dear friend of 
mine, and I reproach myself with having neglected my friends. Now 
I feel myself bound to look after you. When do your holidays 
commence ?” 

“ To-morrow is the last day of term.” 

“Then next Monday morning you must take yourself and luggage 
to Waterloo, and come by the 10.15 train to Barkington. Someone 
shall meet you, and you shall spend your vacation with me.” 

“‘ My dear Lady Pownceby,” I exclaimed, appalled at the thought 
of spending two months with this old lady: “I could not think of 
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troubling you. I was thinking of going to Branscombe with a 
friend.” 

“You are not to go to Branscombe: it’s too fashionable ; you 
would not rest there. I will take no refusal; you must come. We'll 
make you comfortable. We are quiet, you know, but not dull; my 
niece is with me, and there are several good people in the neighbour- 
hood. I shall expect you on Monday morning—don’t disappoint me. 
Now go home; take an old woman’s advice and have a basin of 
gruel before bed to-night. Good-bye.” 

I accepted her plump hand despairingly. I was incapable of 
resisting her authoritative invitation—her size added weight to her 
argument—and so I found myself engaged to rusticate at Barkington 

Lady Pownceby, whom I hardly knew, was the widow of an Indian 
merchant, who, having won a fortune and a baronetcy, died, leaving 
his childless widow to console herself with the solidity of one and the 
sentiment of the other. 

Duly, on Monday morning, I left Waterloo, and in a couple of 
hours was seated in Lady Pownceby’s dog-cart, listening languidly to 
the inane monotone of the coachman. My hostess met me with 
effusion at the door, and insisted on my going at once to my room, 
where I found a luncheon laid en invalide. In the afternoon, she 
took me round her ample grounds, pointing out things here and there 
for me to admire. 

“ Dorothy is out,” she said presently. ‘She is very busy with her 
poor women this morning. She is very useful in the village; indeed, 
our vicar, Mr. Haig, calls her his assistant-curate.” 

“Dorothy is your niece ?” 

“Yes; my poor sister Mrs. Braithwaite’s daughter. She is an 
orphan. You will meet her at dinner, and I’m sure I hope you will 
be great friends.” 

I hoped so too. I never was a lady’s man. Of lady friends I had 
not one, and of acquaintances but a few. What would two months 
be at Barkington if Dorothy and I were not friends? I was anxious 
to meet her. Her name sounded prim, I thought; and her aunt’s 
mention of parochial work had raised a foreboding within me. She 
was sallow, angular, old-young lady, I felt sure, who spoke always 
with polish and precision, and whose conversation savoured of the 
mothers’ meeting. I was angry with myself for coming to this place, 
and waited for the dinner-hour on thorns. 

Even then no relief came. As the bell rung, Lady Pownceby sailed 
into the drawing-room. I looked past her in search of the niece, but 
she was not there. 

“Dorothy hasn’t come in yet, Mr. Oswald Jones. We will not 
wait dinner for her; one never knows when she will return. Will 
you give me your arm ?” 

I felt that I was a man with a grievance. I, Oswald Jones, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, one of the rising men, the papers 
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said, had condemned myself to spend my vacation in an obscure 
country house, and Dorothy Braithwaite (but a rather pretty name, I 
thought), spinster, showed herself so unimpressed as to absent herself 
from the house the whole day. I felt disagreeable, and sipped my 
soup in silence. But with the fish came Dorothy. 

“T am sorry I am so late, aunt,” she said. ‘Mrs. Wade’s Tommy 
has the measles, and I had to mind her other olive-branches while 
she fetched the doctor. This is Mr. Oswald Jones?” 

’ Thad risen, and she looked at me with a frank smile as we shook 
hands. : 

“T am terribly hungry,” she said. “I was beginning to fear that I 
should be too late to get anything.” 

She sat down and began to eat with a healthy appetite. I watched 
her. My foreboding was utterly stultified. Not angular, but tall and 
stately ; not sallow, but with a complexion of red and brown, fair 
hair, and a pair of eyes so large, blue, dark-fringed, expressive, that I 
felt my visit was not in vain. I would have gone twice as far to 
make the acquaintance of the owner of such eyes. She was not 
prim, but perfectly gelf-possessed. She seemed to ignore me. She 
seldom spoke during the meal, and when she did, it was to tell her 
aunt of some incident of her day’s work. Occasionally she would 
look up at me, and I was charmed with her delightful eyes. When 
the ladies left me, I did not linger long, but hastened after them. 
Lady Pownceby was settling herself for her post-prandial nap ; 
Dorothy was sitting at the window, leaning back in her chair, and 
looking out into the gathering dusk. 

“Come and sit here,” she said to me, and I placed a chair 
opposite her. 

“You must make yourself at home, Mr. Oswald Jones,” said a 
sleepy voice from the other end of the room. “I’m an old woman ; 
you must put up with my weaknesses.” 

“‘T am rather surprised to find myself here,” I said to Dorothy. 

“ Are you? Aunt often speaks of you. She thinks a great deal 
of you.” 

“Indeed. I hardly know her.” 

‘She reads the Zzmes, you know, and whenever she sees your 
name in the law reports she reads them with ten-foid interest. 
*Here’s Mr. Oswald Jones’s name again,’ she will say; ‘I really must 
know more of that young man.’” 

‘* Why does she always call me by my full name? Why not Mr. 
Jones simply ?” 

“Oh, there are so many Joneses, you know. Our curate’s name is 
Jones, and no doubt she calls you Oswald Jones to distinguish you 
from him.” ‘ 

Perhaps Dorothy was to be assistant curate in a more particular 
sense. Strange to say, I felt jealous. But I was prevented from 
asking any questions by a sudden introduction to another inmate of 
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the house. Something stirred behind the curtain at my side, and out 
sprang a large white cat, which, having been disturbed in -its sleep, 
dug its claws into the carpet and arched its back in cat fashion, and 
then leapt into Dorothy’s lap. Dorothy began to fondle it, stroking 
its head, putting her head against its, and performing those many 
little tricks which ladies and cats enjoy. Now I abominate the 
whole feline race, but the thing I hate most in the world is a white 
cat. \And this cat especially won my detestation. Its fur was 
spotlessly white, and the fact that I could find no fault with it made 
me hate it the more. Dorothy spoke to it and kissed the animal. I 
loathed it. 

**T hate cats!” I cried. ‘ 

““Popsy hates men,” Dorothy serenely replied. “Mr. Arthur 
Jones, our curate, you know, is the only man she will allow to .touch 
her.” 

“Perhaps he is not the only Jones,” I said, feeling more jealous 
still. ‘ Let me try.” 

But Popsy did not approve of my patting. Somewhere from her 
interior proceeded a low rumbling, her ears were laid by, and I 
judged it wise to relinquish the experiment. 

“We are to be enemies, then,” I said ; and I fear I was scornful 
of Dorothy’s evident affection for the cat. 

Here Dorothy suggested that we should walk in the garden; I 
agreed, and that walk was the first of many. Before a fortnight 
passed, I was madly in love with Dorothy. I was distractedly happy 
when in her company. But I felt some little uneasiness because of the 
Rev. Arthur Jones and the white cat. I had watched the reverend 
gentleman carefully. He was a bright, happy-faced young cleric, and 
his behaviour left no sort of doubt in my mind that he loved 
Dorothy. And his high spirits seemed a proof to iae, either that he 
had won the lady or fully expected to do so. Scarcely a night 
passed without my dreaming of him or the cat. In one of my 
dreams I saw an ancient Sybil warning me with outstretched finger to 
beware of the white cat, and as I gazed, fascinated, at the animal, the 
form of its countenance was changed, and I saw the curate’s face, 
wreathed in a triumphant smile. 

Time sped rapidly away. I went with Dorothy to pic-nics and 
garden-parties ; I took her for drives, walks and rides ; I boated with 
her, played tennis with her, and listened to her singing. I regained 
my health, and lived in an Elysium. I determined that my vaca- 
tion should not close without a question and an answer—mine 
the question, Dorothy’s the answer. I loved her; did she love 
me? 

I suffer from an embarrassing defect of constitution. I can talk to 
the bewigged solemnities on the bench without a quickening of pulse, 
but with ladies, if ever I wish to go beyond mere society talk, I 
become nervous and confused, and stammer painfully. Although I 
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had made up my mind to ask Dorothy my question, day after day 
slipped by and it was still unasked. ‘The last day of my visit came. 
I was to leave by the last train, at ten o’clock. I passed the day with 
Dorothy, but said no word to her of what was on my heart. Dinner- 
time came, and still I had said nothing. Lady Pownceby, after de- 
claring that she would forego her nap on this my last evening, went to 
sleep in the drawing-room, while Dorothy and I sat in our favourite 
seats by the window. She had some needlework, but not a stitch did 
she make. I had a book, but not a word did I read. The dog-cart 
was to be at the door at a quarter-past nine; it was now half-past 
sight. 

** Are you sorry your holiday is over ?” Dorothy asked. 

“Very,” I said laconically. 

Another silence ! 

“Will you have much work to do, when you get home?” she 
said. 

**T hope so.” 

Silence again ! 

“You will forget all about us.” 

* Never.” 

A quarter to nine! 

I was in a dreadful state. I was hot and cold by turns. I could 
not sit still. 

Nine o’clock ! 

Still I had not asked my question. Many times I had opened my 
mouth to begin; then something seemed to grip my throat, and I 
could not utter a word. 

Five minutes past nine ! 

I was in agony! I looked out of window; I took out my watch ; 
I played with the chain ; I crossed and uncrossed my legs ; I blurted 
out— 

** Are you sorry I am going?” 

“Of course. You have been very pleasant company.” 

I thought she spoke coldly, and saw again the metamorphosis of 
cat into curate. 

*“* May I hope that you would be pleased to see me again?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

Silence ! 

Ten minutes past nine! 

* Dorothy ! ” 

“¥es?” 

“Will you—can you—are you engaged to the curate ?” 

* Oh, no! How absurd!” 

“Can you—will you—do you—would you like to be married ? ” 

“TI don’t know,” she laughed. 

“Would you—could you—Dorothy—I must tell you 

S—s—s—s—sh!! A prolonged hiss startled us both. I had 
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come close to Dorothy, and my right hand was approaching hers. I 
felt a sharp pain in my fore-finger ; and the white cat flew out of the 
window recess, glared and spat upon me, and sprang into Dorothy’s 
lap. -I stood up and cursed that cat; Dorothy uttered a little cry ; 
Lady Pownceby awoke, and said “Dear me! Have I been asleep ?” 
and a servant entered and said, “The dog-cart is waiting for Mr. 
Oswald Jones.” 

I had time only to see my boxes carried out and to take a hurried 
farewell of my hostess and her niece, and then I was driven away to 
the station. And I had not asked my question ! 


II. 


For the next two months I devoted myself exclusively to my work 
I heard no concerts, saw no plays, ate nobody’s dinners but my own ; 
but took my guineas as they came. [I had leisure to reflect. I 
anathematised the white cat, and regarded myself as one with whom 
the gods had dealt hardly. But for the cat, I might now have been 
the happiest instead of the most miserable of mortals. I began to see 
dimly that I had made a fool of myself. I had had months in which to 
say my say to Dorothy ; and then what an exhibition I had made of 
myself at the last moment! 

A week before Christmas I received a kind note from Lady 
Pownceby, asking me to give her and her niece—and her mzece /—the 
pleasure of my company during Christmas week. I laughed at the 
thought of it. I replied by return of post, excusing myself very 
emphatically, and made up my mind with some bitterness to spend 
Christmas in bachelor solitude. 

On the morning of Christmas Day, I found awaiting me when I 
came downstairs from my bedroom a large hamper. With a fervent 
benediction on the kind, ae soul who had shown such practical 
sympathy for my forlorn condition, I cut the cord. What pictures in 
my mind of mince pies and other Christmas delicacies! What 
anticipation of the delight of teeth meeting teeth in the seasonable 
turkey! I raised the lid—but drew back with almost a scream, for 
out of the basket sprang, not vivified mince pies or a resuscitated 
turkey, but my sworn enemy, the white cat! 

What surprise! What disappointment! What disgust! What 
my still greater surprise when the cat, instead of spitting and swearing 
at me as was her wont at Barkington, now raised her inoffensive tail 
and arched her graceful back, and rubbed her irreproachable white 
fur against my legs! The cat had become friendly towards me. I 
divined that it was hungry, and placed some milk before it, for which 
it purred its thanks. 

When I thought of this strange event, I came to the conclusion 
that a deliberate insult had been intended. I grew exceedingly 
wrathful. And I felt sceptical of the love which could consign its 
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object to the tender mercies of a railway guard. But second thoughts 
induced me to believe that: Dorothy must have had an object in 
sending her cat to me. She would hardly insult me so gratuitously. 
And so I gradually weaved'in my mind an explanation. Dorothy 
loved me, and wanted me, and had sent her favourite to me asa 
messenger of peace and good-will. She had placed the cat un- 
reservedly in my hands ; what could she mean but that she preferred 
me far above the cat? My timidity disappeared. Glancing at the 
clock I found that I could just catch the 10.15 train. I hurriedly 
threw some things into my portmanteau, consigned the cat to the care 
of my astonished landlady, and rolled off in a cab to Waterloo. I 
had only time to scramble into the first compartment the guard 
opened for me, when the train started. 

As soon as I collected myself I looked to see who my one fellow- 
passenger was. 

“ Dorothy ! ” I exclaimed. 

It was she. She had herself brought up her Popsy; she told me 
that she expected me to come by the first possible train. I was 
delighted, and when she begged me: not to think her unmaidenly in 
the course she had adopted,. I gave her oscular demonstration how 
content I was. What need to set down what we said and did! The 
guard kept our compartment sacred to us, and passed the window with 
averted head. In a month Dorothy and I were one; and we get on 
very well with each other and with our mentor, Lady Pownceby ; and 
our most familiar friend is the white cat. 

AusTIN H. BRAND 
























“BESIDE ALL WATERS.” 


| was a summer Sunday afternoon, and through the western 

window of the old grey village church the slanting sunbeams 
poured a flood of many-coloured light upon the worn stone pavement. 
The noble army of Martyrs, the goodly fellowship of the Prophets, stood 
out in all their glory of crimson and gold; and from the Apostles’ 
window an amber ray from the robe of St..John the Divine fell full 
upon the children in the wide old rectory pew, touching each litt’e 
head as with an aureole. 

The church was unusually full, for the tidings that a stranger was 
to preach that afternoon had brought out many who would otherwise 
have found the August sun a sufficient excuse for taking things 
quietly at home. They were a good, honest, steady-going set of 
people, and devoted to their own Rector, who had been with them 
many years ; but with the thermometer at 90 degrees in the shade it 
is hardly surprising that it took that very great novelty, a stranger, to 
draw them once more from the distant pests of the village when the 
bell rang for afternoon service. 

A stranger “ parson” was a rare PBN in a little obscure 
hamlet buried away in the heart of the country. Moreover, this par- 
ticular parson was a man whose fame had penetrated even into this 
remote old-world village; a man who was noted as one of those 
zealous and self-denying workers whose lives are spent in a hand-to- 
hand conflict with evil in some of the many “dark places” of the 
great far-off metropolis. He was taking a brief and hardly-earned 
holiday, walking through the green lanes and country villages, resting 
and refreshing heart and brain, sick and tired with the noise and strife 
of London. He had stayed the night before at the little inn, and 
while wandering about in the meadows: had come upon the Rector 
returning from a sick call, and had fallen into friendly chat which 
ended in an offer to help on the morrow,-and to preach for him in 
the afternoon. . 

“ But,” expostulated the Rector, looking at his companion’s worn 
face, graven with lines not of age, but of hard work and care, “I 
thought you were taking a holiday! ” 

The other laughed as he answered : “It will not hurt me. I have 
been too long in harness to be ever quite happy out of it. I have 
taken a fancy to this place; perhaps I shall never see it again; and I 
have a feeling I should like to say a word to your people, if you 
will let me.” 

So he had his way, and as he went up the pulpit stairs quite a 
crowd of faces were lifted towards him. Only in the rectory pew 
one little head remained bent until the first sound of his voice. 
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He stood quite still for a moment as the last notes of the hymn 
died away, and in that moment his searching eyes had taken in the 
whole scene. The group of children just below him, the rugged 
farmers with their buxom wives, the rough labourers, the village 
shopkeepers with their more fashionable sons and daughters, the old 
men and women from the alms-houses, the school-children in the 
gallery, and the sprinkling of the “gentry” come on purpose to hear 
him. Beyond, through the open doors, he caught a glimpse of 
waving trees and a glimmer of gold from the corn-fields, the faint 
twitter of birds was in the air and the glow of the setting sun was 
over all. In that brief moment it framed itself in his mind like a 
picture, and became a part of an after-memory. Then he raised his 
voice and said, in penetrating accents that rang through the church, 
rousing the dullest to attention and lingering for long in the minds 
of some of his hearers : 


“ And as Jesus passed by he saw a man which was blind from his 
birth.” 


It had been part of his morning reading, and the passage had 
struck him as likely, from its narrative form, to attract the attention 
of his congregation. A startled thrill seemed to run through the 
people, and the little bent head just below the pu!pit was raised, 
and a pair of soft brown eyes were turned slowly towards him. 

There was a profound silence, and the child sat as if spell-bound 
while the preacher sketched for them in words made vivid by his 
strong and vivid faith, the strange dark world in which that blind man 
moved—never lighted by sun or star; always the spirit sitting alone 
in its shadowed chamber unable even to picture what the outside 
world was like. The dawning of day over the distant hills; the 
sunbeams dancing on the wavelets of that pool of Siloam; the 
glories of the Eastern night, when countless burning stars hung over 
the stately city of Jerusalem ; the wonders of the mighty Temple— 
all these were as a-sealed book to him. The people thronging to 
and fro known only. by a sense of presence and of touch. Nay, even 
those who loved him best: the mother who bore him, and who had 
doubtless wept bitter tears for him: recognised only as a voice! 
And then he pictured the sudden change of light for darkness, as 
sudden as the change from death to life, when the waters of Siloam 
touched those sightless orbs, and they opened to the dazzle and 
brightness of the sunlight, the shifting multitude of countless forms ; 
and, distinct amidst them all, more glorious than any ray of sun to 
him, the grave kind eyes of Jesus Christ looking down with such 
unspeakable love upon His finished work. Ah! was it not almost 
worth while to have been born blind, for in the first moment of 
sight his soul looked out of the long darkened windows, and saw 
the face of Him who was the Light of the World! 

Clearly and tellingly the speaker dwelt upon the story, with its 
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wonderful complex meanings, bringing home its lessons with irresist- 
ible force to the hearts and consciences of his hearers. 

The sorrow and suffering that darken the face of the whole earth, 
the sins that blind and distort, the follies that lead astray, were 
touched upon with unsparing realistic force, but the closing words 
were words of comfort and hope. 

“Somewhere or other, some time or other, you will all stand in 
the midst of that penetrating light and look on Him. Even now 
He may be very near ; the thing that troubles you so much may be 
the herald of His footsteps. Oh! be sure you obey His voice! 
And then when you lift your eyes you will see not only the meaning 
of all the darkness but—Himself. God in His mercy grant you 
that revelation! -And for those whose outward eyes are really 
darkened—those who are as His martyrs glorifying His name— 
pray for them, beloved, you who have this beautiful changeful world 
to speak to you of your God. But think also how marvellous will 
be their revelation, when they who have never seen the traces of 
sorrow and the hideous mask of sin that saddens this our earth shall 
be made whole as they look to Him and are lightened. Often have 
I tried to picture it to myself, and it seems to me that all their glad- 
ness will be concentrated in this stupendous vision, and that the first 
words spoken in the risen life may be that joyful cry, ‘One thing I 
know, that whereas I was blind now I see.’ Yea, and that sight 
shall compensate for the gloom of the long night of earth, for their 
eyes shall see the King in His beauty; they shall behold the Land 
that is very far off.” 

The sermon was ended, and the congregation streamed out into 
the peaceful graveyard where the quiet dead slept beneath the 
daisied grass. Some of the people stood talking in little groups 
together ; others hurried away as if their hearts were full. 

The preacher stood apart from them, leaning over the wicket- 
gate and looking out at the peaceful land. ‘The sound of children’s 
voices fell upon his ear, and he turned to see the Rector with his 
bevy of laughing lads and lassies dancing round him, while one 
little lad of about eleven was clinging closely to his father’s hand. 
“Take me to him,” the child was saying as they drew near. He 
recognised the curly head round which the sunbeams had been 
playing all the afternoon, and with a thrill of pain there flashed 
across him the meaning of the anxious startled look with which the 
Rector had turned to him as he read out his text—the child was 
blind. 

“Oh! I am so grieved,” he began almost instinctively as he 
moved forward. ‘ Why did no one tell me?” 

But the child, guided by his voice, stretched out his hands to 
him, saying, as he felt himself taken in those kind arms: 

“Oh, sir, did you make that sermon for me?” And then he 
added: “I have been very cross and complaining, I know, -but 
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now I am going to be good. And will it be just like that when 
Jesus Christ comes to open my eyes? * 

The Rector drew his companion aside for a moment, and there 
were tears in his eyes as he told him of the trouble that shadowed 
their home. 

“He has been blind from his birth, my poor little lad,” he said, 
“yet he has always been the happiest little creature until this last 
summer. But lately, I cannot tell why, except that he has not been 
very strong, he seems to have come to a knowledge of his loss, and 
he frets over it that it almost breaks his mother’s heart, and 
nothing I can say seems to meet his need. I own I shivered when 
you began, until I saw his rapt expression, and then I felt that 
you had a message for him. He was so anxious to speak to you 
himself that I could not refuse him. Will it trouble you too much 
to talk to him a little? You must come back with me to spend the 
evening.” 

** Leave him to me for a little while here, will you, and I will 
bring him home?” asked the other. Adding gently: “ Forgive me ; 
what pain I must have caused you. I never dreamt of such a 
thing. Had I known, I should never have dared to preach that 
sermon. And yet, perhaps, it was what I came here for.” 

He turned .as he spoke, and little Sebastian slipped his hand 
into his, and thus they left them together. The other children 
shrank a little from the somewhat stern brown-bearded man, but 
the blind child felt no such fear. He knew by instinct that he was 
as safe within those sheltering arms as in his father’s care, and as 
they sat together on a grassy mound, he clung to him as if he had 
known him all his life, while he poured into those sympathetic ears 
the story of the sorrow that oppressed him. 

In childish language, yet with more than a child’s intensity of 
feeling, he described how, surrounded with love and care, shielded 
with such untiring devotion, it was long before he realised that he 
was different from the other children. Until now that he was older 
the sense of his calamity had been gradually growing upon him, and 
the knowledge of the beauty and usefulness from which he was shut 
out pressed upon him with a weight that almost crushed the childish 
spirit. Brothers and sisters off at school, and he must always stay 
at home. Every day less and less was he able to share in their 
work or play. In all their plans and hopes he could take no part. 
They would go out into the world and live their lives, but for him 
there would never be a man’s work, a man’s place. He must always 
be a burden at home, never a helper. “Until sometimes I think,” 
he added with a precocious sadness, “that God did not love me 
as much as my brothers and sisters, else why did He let me be 
blind ?” 

Patiently and earnestly his companion talked to him. He did not 
seek to treat him asa child, for he saw that here was a nature 
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developed beyond his years. Rather as though to an equal he strove 
to.set before him both the mystery and the blessedness of pain. The 
very finger of God touching humanity, the fellowship of His suffering, 
the true sonship with the Father. Strange thoughts for a child, and 
difficult to grasp, but every word seemed to fall like balm upon the 
little wounded heart. ‘And remember, my boy,” he added, “God 
never makes a useless thing. He has put you into the world, and 
He has something for you to do; to be brave and true and to set 
forward the honour of His name. And be sure that it is through 
your blindness, the very thing that seems to you to make you power- 
less, that He has willed your work shall be done. It is because He 
loves you so dearly that He has made you a co-worker with Him to 
carry out His Will. We cannot understand now, you and I, but one 
day you will wake up and see the meaning of it all; and when you 
see it and see Him, then indeed you will be satisfied.” 

Life is full of such meetings and partings, and on the morrow the 
stranger went his way, but he left a blessing behind him. ‘There 
were those in the village who never forgot that sermon, and who still 
look back to it as a turning-point when they made their first real 
stand against evil, and groping blindly after God, sought until they 
were found of Him. 

But it was to the Rector’s little son that his message had come in all 
its fullest meaning—it was woven into the very fabric of the child life. 
He became once more the bright, merry little lad of old, yet with a 
difference; gentler, tenderer, and more patient than he had ever 
been before. He grew to be the household comforter, the one to 
plan and think of endless little acts of kindness ; the one always at 
leisure to sympathise with every joy or trouble; always ready with 
hopeful words and caresses, that, as his mother often said, “took 
away the sting of things.” Andnot only in his* own home, but by 
many a cottage hearth, his presence was as welcome as the sunshine ; 
while for himself he seemed to have ceased to trouble. 

“JT shall see one day,” was his hopeful answer to any word of 
pity, and in that hope he rested. Those who loved him best, as 
they caught his clear low laugh, and saw his sweet unselfish ways, 
and daily growth in true yet childlike holiness, gave ceaseless thanks 
to God for this their greatest earthly blessing. And even as they 
prayed they trembled, they scarce knew why—he seemed nearer 
heaven than earth. 

And the Preacher, what of him? He had returned again to his 
work, and the pressing needs and claims of his great city parish, the 
stunted souls and perishing bodies; and the ceaseless strife“with 
sorrow and sin once more absorbed every faculty. 

Yet the memory of that afternoon lingered long in his heart, and 
for the sake of it some three years later he turned aside on another 
brief holiday and stayed once more at the little inn. A man of few 
words, he asked no questions but shortly made his way towards the 
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Rectory. As he passed through the peaceful churchyard something 
attracted his attention. It was the sunlight falling on a white marble 
cross, and lighting up with startling distinctness the inscription : 
“One thing I know, that whereas I was blind, now I see.” And 
beneath it the words: “Thine eyes shall see the King in His 
beauty.” 

At once the truth was borne in upon him, and it scarcely needed 
the name to tell him who lay sleeping there. There were tears in 
his eyes as he stood beside that little grassy bed under the great 
Apostles’ window, where the western sunlight always fell. 

As he lingered on, a hand was suddenly laid upon his arm, and he 
turned to face the Rector. There was a close hand-clasp, but neither 
spoke. At last the father said, brokenly : 

“] thought we should see you again. Yes, we have given him 
back to God, the light of our eyes. It was the fever in the spring- 
time. I knew from the first how it would be, and he was so glad to 
go. Death had no terrors for him, for he had never forgotten that 
sermon of yours, and often we have thanked you in our hearts for 
what you had done for him. I believe he had learnt to be more 
than content, to be happy in his lot, with that end in view. And 
just at the last he stretched out his arms as though he saw some one 
who was hid from our eyes, while his face lighted up with a wonder- 
ful flush of joy, as he cried out, ‘Father, mother, tell him it is just 
as he said—now I see.’” 

The Rector broke off suddenly, and again both were silent. And 
then the young man said sadly : 

“T had so hoped to see him again. I have never forgotten that 
earnest little face. But my life is so full of work; it is so rarely I 
have a moment free. Ah! I wish that I might have seen him 
again!” And as he looked towards the western skies, and thought 
of the glories opened evermore to those unclouded eyes, he added : 
“T came to ask, ‘Is it well with the child?’ and I am answered. 
‘Surely, it is well.’ ” 


Amid his lonely, often thankless, labour, when the seed must be 
sown so constantly, and the reaping comes so rarely, there flashes 
from time to time across the vision of one of God’s most faithful 
servants a sudden memory of a wistful, childish face, with its soft 
blind eyes—eyes that are open now in the glad light of Paradise— 
and it brings to him a message of hope, of the final solving of the * 
dark and difficult problems of human griefs and human sin ; and he 
says to himself, as he turns again to the unceasing conflict, “ One 
day I too shall see.” 

CHRISTIAN BURKE. 























A LADY’S PRIVILEGE. 


” yo strange,” soliloquised Jack Trevor one dull October morn- 
ing, some half-a-dozen years ago, while dividing his attention 
between his breakfast and the second perusal of a letter which had 
arrived by the early post. “The most extraordinary thing I ever 
heard of : a woman, who is never decently civil to a fellow in town, 
and now thaws in this inexplicable way. What on earth can have 
made her think of me?” 
The missive which so perplexingly exercised the comprehensive 
faculties of the young barrister, addressed to “ John Trevor, Esq., 
New Inn, London, W.C.,” ran as follows :— 


“Belford Hall, Rokesley, Leicestershire, Oct. 3, 188—. 

“ DeaR Mr. TREVOR,—We are expecting a few friends at the end of 
next week, and .shall be delighted if you will join our party. My 
husband desires me to add, by way of extra inducement, that 
pheasants are unusually plentiful this season. Any day after Wednes- 
day will suit us perfectly. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“ DorA PEMBERTON.” 


“* Next week,” reflected Trevor, lighting his meerschaum, “let me 
see. Not much work likely to come in for a month at least, if it 
does then, and the pheasants are a temptation. Yes, I'll go.” So 
he at once accepted the invitation, announcing his intended arrival on 
Thursday in the ensuing week by an afternoon train. ‘“ Nothing like 
being precise in these matters,” he said; “it leaves her no excuse 
for not sending a trap to meet me.” 

When Trevor reached St. Pancras on the appointed day, he was 
greeted on the platform by a cheery “ Hollo, Jack !” 

“ Hollo, Long Odds!” he replied, evidently pleased at the rencontre. 

‘Where are you off to?” inquired the gentleman designated as 
“ Long Odds,” a sobriquet bestowed on him by his intimates in allu- 
sion to his deplorable habit of investing his slender finances on race- 
horses possessing no earthly chance of winning; but whose real name 
was the Honourable Walter Noland, third son of Lord Lowater. 

“‘ Pemberton’s,” briefly responded Trevor, as, following his com- 
panion, he took his seat in a first-class “ smoking,” which, as generally 
happens on the Midland line, they had all to themselves. 

“Guessed as much when I saw your gun-case,” remarked the 
Honourable Walter; “so am I. Cross-country journey, four miles from 
Rokesley station, and a slow train from Leicester. Not bad, though, 
when you get there—first-rate shooting and undeniable Larose. 
“What puzzles me,” said Trevor, between two puffs of his cigar, 
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*‘is why the old woman should have asked me. _ I hardly know her ; 
and beyond a waltz or two with Ethel isn’t that her name ?” 

“‘ You’re on the wrong tack, old man,” interrupted his friend. ‘ Old 
mother Pemberton would never have troubled herself about you and 
I if Sybil Courtenay hadn’t insisted on it. She told me she would.” 

“ Sybil Courtenay!” exclaimed Trevor with unusual animation. 
“Ts she there ?” 

‘“‘ Of course, or we shouldn’t be where we are. She is the Admiral’s 
niece, you know, and he likes to have her with him. The old lady 
cut up rather rough about it at first, lest she might interfere with Miss 
Ethel, who has been out three seasons, and has as much chance of 
marrying as a cab horse has of winning the Derby. But Pemberton 
put his foot down, and Mrs. P. collapsed at once. Sybil’s a charming 
girl, and an heiress in a small way, a thousand or twelve hundred 
‘a-year, and a very independent young party to boot. Do you know, 
Jack, it has often struck me that she and you would go uncommonly 
well in harness together.” 

“Perhaps Miss Courtenay mightn’t be of the same opinion,” re- 
marked Jack in a constrained tone. “I might as well ask why you 
have never tried your luck ?” 

“IT?” replied Long Odds with a stare of astonishment. “ Bless 
you, I’m out of the running altogether. No woman in her senses 
would ever dream of marrying me, and it wouldn’t suit my book at all 
if she did. No indeed, not if I know it. As things are, I’m looked 
upon as a safe man, both by mothers and daughters—a very enviable 
position, I assure you, which will keep me out of harm’s way until 
either the governor’s mortgages are paid off, or Why, Jack, you’re 
not listening! Hang me if the fellow isn’t asleep! Improving con- 
versation is positively thrown away on him.” 

After delivering himself of this profound remark, the speaker, 
having ascertained by a glance at his watch that they had barely 
accomplished one-half of their journey, followed his companion’s ex- 
ample, and was soon in the land of dreams, from which neither of 
them awoke until the train steamed slowly into Leicester station. 

We may as well. profit by their slumber to touch briefly on the 
social position of one of the travellers of whom little has hitherto 
been said. Jack Trevor, who had lost both his parents at an early 
age, had been consigned by them to the care of an uncle, at that 
time in possession of a considerable fortune, which, however, was 
subsequently reduced to a moderate competence by the failure of a 
bank. Up to the period of this financial disaster he had made Jack 
a liberal allowance, and at his death bequeathed to him the small 
residue of his property, which, together with the supplementary 
emoluments derived from an occasional brief, and from his contribu- 
tions to the Méetropolis and other periodicals, secured to the young 
barrister an income amply sufficient for his wants of about five 
hundred a-year. He and the Honourable Walter had been chums 
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at college, belonged to the same club in Piccadilly, and were both of 
them, whenever the latter could tear himself away from the more 
congenial society of his sporting colleagues, recognised habitués of 
some of the best and most exclusive houses in London. 

During the preceding season Trevor had frequently met Sybil 
Courtenay, and had even ventured to pay her more than one visit in 
Lowndes Square, where, when not monopolised by her uncle the 
Admiral, the young lady resided with her mother. As far as our 
hero was concerned it was a case of love at first sight; but his 
invincible timidity had hitherto debarred him from any open avowal 
of his sentiments, which Miss Sybil, by that intuitive faculty of 
perception peculiar to the female mind, had perhaps already divined. 
The news, therefore, that he was soon to be domiciled in the same 
house with the object of his affections appeared to Jack an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost ; and he firmly resolved, provided his courage did 
not fail him at the critical moment, to bring matters to a crisis ; or, as 
Noland would have tersely expressed it, to “ go in and win.” 

At Rokesley station the friends found a trap awaiting them, 
roomy enough to contain themselves and belongings, including that 
indispensable encumbrance the Honourable Walter’s valet ; and in 
less than half an hour arrived at their destination. 

“What time do we dine, Gilson?” inquired Long Odds, who 
being a frequent visitor knew every servant in the house by name. 

** Dressing bell just rung, sir,” replied the butler. ‘“ James will 
show you your room in the bachelors’ quarter, next door to Mr. 
Trevor's.” 

Long before his companion had finished his elaborate toilet, Jack 
had found his way to the drawing-room, where most of the company 
were already assembled. Cordially welcomed by the Admiral, and 
greeted with a frosty smile and a flabby shake of the hand by the 
hostess, he glanced round the room and discovered the object of his 
search engaged in conversation with a tall man of soldier-like aspect, 
whom he had a vague recollection of having seen before. He had 
just succeeded in catching her eye and was on the point of advancing 
towards her when the announcement of dinner, and the almost 
simultaneous entrance of Noland, all haste and apologies, occasioned 
a general move. A look, however, of pleased recognition from Sybil 
in some degree consoled him ; and having been formally presented 
by his host to Mrs. Beresford, a sprightly widow of five-and-thirty, 
who chattered incessantly during their progress to the dining-room, 
he soon found himself, to his intense delight, seated exactly opposite 
his lady love and her attendant cavalier. 

“We are a small party to-day,” said his lively neighbour when she 
had finished her soup ; “and if some of them were out of tue way 
they wouldn’t be missed. That solemn Sir Geoffrey Hawbuck for 
example, on Mrs. Pemberton’s right, who only speaks in monosyllables, 
and old Lady Totterly who falls asleep between every dish and has to 
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be roused by the butler whenever he comes round. Did you ever 
see anyone,” she rattled on, “so changed for the worse as poor 
Ethel? She is positively plain. They’ve asked young Broadacres 
on purpose for her, -but I fancy he wishes himself anywhere else. 
People say she has a penchant for the new curate, but of course that 
would never do. Is this your first visit to Belford ?” 

“Yes,” replied Trevor. ‘ But tell me, Mrs. Beresford, as you are 
less a stranger here than I am, who is that man sitting by Miss 
Courtenay ?” 

“Don’t you know? That’s Travers, Captain Travers of the 
‘Blues.’ Very attentive, is he not? Follows her about everywhere. 
He might do worse, for, by all accounts, twelve hundred a-year would 
be a godsend to him. But, somehow or other, I doubt its coming 
off.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because the love-making seems to be all on one side, and Sybil’s 
a girl who knows how to keep her own counsel.” 

At this juncture, old Lady Totterly was with difficulty awakened to 
a comprehension of her hostess’s repeated signals, and was at length 
carefully marshalled into the drawing-room. Left to themselves, the 
men congregated together at the head of the table ; and Long Odds, 
who, having been wedged in during dinner between the prim Lady 
Hawbuck, as monosyllabic as her husband, and Miss Blake, an 
elderly spinster as blind as a beetle and as deaf as a post, had 
experienced, as he whispered to Jack, “anything but a rosy time of 
it,” avowed his intention of squaring matters by punishing old Pem- 
berton’s Larose. 

“We ought to have good sport with the longtails to-morrow,” said 
the Admiral, filling his glass with the nectar in question, and passing 
the jug on to Noland, “for I’ve kept the home copse on purpose, and 
can promise anyone who likes it, a ‘ warm ’ corner.” 

‘Sorry I shall not be able to accompany you,” observed Travers. 
“JT have some letters of importance to write, which will occupy me 
all the morning.” 

“The pheasants will be the gainers by yout absence,” courteously 
remarked his host, “and our bags the losers. But at any rate you 
will join us after luncheon ?” 

“Certainly, if I can,” assented the Captain, and a minute or two 
later, quietly left the room. 

“Do you believe in those letters, Jack?” said the Honourable 
Walter, in a low tone, to his friend. “I don’t.” 

“ Nor I,” curtly replizd Trevor. 

When they at length adjourned to the drawing-room, Sybil, seated 
at the piano, and attended as usual by the inevitable Travers, 
was lightly fingering a dreamy melody of Schubert, which, on her 
uncle’s appearance, she exchanged for his favourite hunting song, 
“John Peel.” Old Lady Totterly was fast asleep in her arm-chair ; 
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Mrs. Pemberton and Lady Hawbuck, who had been discussing every 
domestic grievance, from the iniquities of servants to the extortions of 
tradespeople, seemed mutually tired of each other; while the good- 
natured Ethel had just given up in despair the hopeless task of 
teaching Miss Blake bézique. Mrs. Beresford, ensconced in a low 
chair near the fire and looking unutterably bored, greeted the new 
comers effusively. 

“T thought you had forgotten us altogether,” she said to Trevor. 
“Don’t spoil sport over there,” she added, seeing his eye directed 
towards the piano, “ but come and amuse me.” 

There was no help for it, and for the next quarter of an hour he 
found himself compelled to listen, more or less attentively, to an 
uninterrupted flow of small talk, until compassionately relieved from 
duty by Noland ; who not only communicated to the delighted widow 
sundry piquant anecdotes, expressly stored up for country circulation, 
but supplied her, at her own request, with infallible “tips ” for the 
autumn handicaps, which, had she profited by the information thus 
acquired, would have seriously compromised her income for the 
current year. 

Even then Jack’s star was not in the ascendant. At the earnest 
solicitation of the enthusiastic Broadacres, Miss Courtenay was induced 
to remain at the piano, until her stock of hunting songs was ex- 
hausted, winding up with Whyte Melville’s popular melody, “ Drink, 
puppy, drink.” She had hardly risen from her chair when the arrival 
of Gilson with the chamber candles occasioned a general move; and the 
by no means easy task of arousing Lady Totterly from her slumbers 
and escorting her upstairs having been accomplished, the remaining 
feminine contingent speedily vanished, Trevor’s chance of exchanging 
a word with Sybil beyond a formal “ good-night” being indefinitely 
postponed. 

“You know your way to my den, Noland,” said the Admiral, 
taking up his candlestick. |‘ Hawbuck and I don’t smoke, but there 
are plenty of cigars for those who do. __ Broadacres, I know, likes his 
weed before going to roost.” 

“‘ Not to-night, thanks,” replied the young man. “I’ve smoked a 
lot to-day, and mean to keep my hand steady for the home ccpse to- 
morrow.” 

Travers having likewise declined joining them on the plea of a 
sudden headache, our two friends were soon comfortably installed 
in their host’s own particular snuggery and smoking-room. 

“Tell you what it is, Jack,” said the Honourable Walter, when he 
had selected a cigar from a box on the table, and tested its quality by 
a few probationary whiffs, “that fellow Travers means business ; I’ve 
watched him pretty closely, and if he doesn’t ask Miss Sybil a 
question before he is four-and-twenty hours older, ‘write me down 
an ass,’ as the chap says in the play.” 

“T can’t help it if he does,” moodily replied Jack. ‘ What right 
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have I to complain ? 
her the slightest reason to suspect 
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I have never told her I loved her, never given 


? 





“If your tongue hasn’t, your eyes have,” coolly interrupted Long 
Odds, “and whatever defects the young lady may be afflicted with, 
blindness isn’t one of them. So cheer up; it’s not all plain sailing 
between the start and the finish, and a race is never lost till it’s won.” 

It was impossible to resist such good-humoured philosophy, and 
when the pair separated for the night, Trevor felt half disposed to 
admit, in his companion’s peculiar phraseology, that “ the horse which 
gets off first doesn’t always catch the judge’s eye.” 

After an early breakfast the Admiral and his guests, with the excep- 
tion of Travers, started off for a long day’s work in the home copse, 
and found their anticipations of excellent sport most satisfactorily 
verified. In less than three hours the bags were filled to overflowing, 
and by the time the last cartridge had been expended, the quantity 
of pheasants, hares and rabhits lying about in the vicinity of the 
“warm ” corner would have sufficed to stock the Leicester market for 
at least a week. A large proportion of these had fallen to the 
Honourable Walter’s gun, and he was consequently in high spirits on 
returning to the house a little in advance of the others. 

* Any more people coming to dinner to-day?” he asked the 
butler, who was putting the finishing touch to the tea-table in the 


hall. 


“No, sir,” replied Gilson, “one less; Captain Travers is gone, 


sir.” 


“ Gone! 


Where to?” 


“ Town, sit, I believe. Said he’d had a telegram, but no one 
seems to know who brought it. Anyhow, that’s what the Captain 


said, sir.” 


“ Bowled out!” muttered Noland to himself. ‘Did you hear 
that, Jack ?” he said aloud, as his friend appeared in the doorway. 


“Hear what ?” 


“That Travers has bolted!” 


** By Jove!” 


It is quite conceivable, his peculiar temperament taken into con- 
sideration, that Trevor, although greatly relieved by his rival’s depar- 
ture, should on that very account have felt by no means exempt from 
apprehension on his own score. Nevertheless, taking advantage of a 
moment when Sybil and he were alone in the course of the evening, 
he summoned up courage to solicit an interview with her on the 
following day, to which she at once acceded without any apparent 
surprise, saying that he would find her at half-past twelve in the 
morning-room. At that hour, he reflected, there was little risk of 
their being interrupted: the Hawbucks had settled to leave by an 
early train for the North, the two old ladies never appeared before 


luncheon, and Mrs. Pemberton, after speeding the parting guests, 
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would inevitably, according to custom, devote the rest of the morning 
to what she called her household duties. As for Mrs. Beresford and 
Ethel, they had arranged to join the shooters at an improvised pic-nic 
in the woods, and were to inspect the newly-opened school-room in 
the village on their way thither. 

Nothing material occurred to upset Jack’s calculations ; and as he 
had anticipated, before twelve o’clock had struck the coast was clear. 
As the eventful moment which was to decide his fate drew nigh, his 
nervous embarrassment increased in so painful a degree that when at 
length he found himself ¢é/e-d-/éte with Miss Courtenay, ostensibly 
occupied with a piece of intricate embroidery, he could not for the 
life of him hit upon a more appropriate “entrée en matiére” than 
that it was a fine day for the time of year. 

“Very,” gravely replied the young lady; and a pause ensued, 
which might have lasted indefinitely had not Sybil, with a smile half- 
compassionate, half-mischievous, suddenly broken new ground by 
asking her bewildered admirer if he ever studied the almanac. 

“The almanac!” he stammered, utterly taken aback by the ques- 
tion; “no, I can’t say I do.” 

“ That’s a pity,” she observed ; “‘a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation may be found there. For instance r 

The idea that she was amusing herself at his expense at once 
restored Trevor’s self-possession. 

“T didn’t come here to talk about almanacs,” he interrupted her, 
in a slightly reproachful tone, “ but to solicit—presumptuously perhaps 
—a boon more precious to me than anything the world could offer. 
Sybil, dearest Sybil,” he continued, in a voice trembling with sup- 
pressed emotion, and tenderly clasping her unresisting hand, “ will 
you be my wife ?” 

“T will, John,” she replied frankly; “and you might have known 
it long ago if you had asked me. As it is, you have spared me a 
delicate task. According to the almanac——” 

“‘ Bother the almanac,” cried Jack, impatiently ; “ what can it have 
to do with us ?” 

“ More than you imagine. If you had studied it attentively you 
might have discovered that in this year of grace ‘ February’s days are 
twenty-nine,’ and therefore - 








“‘T see!” exclaimed her lover in a transport of delight, pressing the 
little hand he held closer to his heart. 

“Tet me finish,” persisted Sybil, with a most becoming blush. 
“ And, therefore, when a gentleman won’t speak out, it is, we are told, 
permissible for a lady—in certain exceptional cases, of course—to 
avail herself of an incontestable privilege of her sex—the privilege of 
‘Leap Year!’” 


CHARLES HERVEY. 








SPRING-TIME MEMORIES. 


THE winter is o’er and the dawning 
Of spring tells us summer is nigh, 
Yon zephyr-like clouds seem an awning 
Just spread ’tween the earth and the sky, 
To hold back the wonderful glory 
That waits to be poured overhead ; 
Proclaiming anew the glad story 
Of God bringing life from the dead. 


Come, loved one, arise, let us wander 
Far, far from the city to-day, 
In careless forgetfulness squander 
The hours, like children at play ; 
Let us put aside sorrow and sadness, 
Our hearts have been bowed in the past ; 
Sweet spring has brought back life and gladness, 
And a hope that is ever to last. 


She. comes, .with the promise God-given, 
She comes with her soft, balmy breath, 

The life-giving angel of heaven, 
Awaking all nature from death. 

The snowdrops are out in the border, 
The crocuses shining in gold, 

The blue-bonnets come in their order, 
With a thousand sweet flowers untold. 


Ah! pleasure and pain, how you mingle 
When we tune recollection’s old harp, 

My head, heart and hands, how they tingle 
With memories pleasant and sharp. 

- I see you once more in-a glory 

Of bluebells and violets sweet, 

The hawthorn is blossoming o’er you, 
And I sitting low at your feet. 


The primroses clustered around us, 
*Mongst moss by that brightest of rills, 
The drooping anemone found us 
When we lifted our eyes to the hills; 
Dear scenes of enchantment, ah, never 
Shall time from this bosom efface 
These gifts of the bounteous giver 
Who clothes our earth with such grace. 


Oh, spring time has wonderful beauty 
When God says to nature, * Come forth !” 
She blossoms, obedient to duty, 
And gone are the winds of the north! 
And thou, oh, chill death, our bereaver, 
Vaunt not! so triumphantly brave, 
He will call forth each waiting believer 
From the silence and sleep of the grave. 
M. W. S. 
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